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Let’s Not Kid Ourselves 


An Editorial 


mm "T ae President of the 

United States has 
called upon Congress to 
authorize a naval build- 
ing program extending 
over five years that will 
cost nearly a billion dol- 
lars and provide for 72 new 
warships, including three 
battleships costing $60,000,000 apiece. In doing so he 
has indicated that the present disturbed state of the 
world and the armament programs of other powers 
are the main factors necessitating a strengthening 
of our national defense. That this powerful navy is 
needed solely to defend our Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts and the Panama Canal is an argument that 
cannot be taken seriously. 

In short, the only real usefulness of the big navy 
program is to back up a foreign policy—whether we 
intend it or not—that might involve us in a foreign 
war, especially against Japan in the western Pacific. 
President Roosevelt, ever since his Chicago speech 
of October in which he called for a “quarantine 
against aggressor nations,” has persistently ignored 
the historic American policy of neutrality, in favor 
of a policy that will almost certainly lead to “collec- 
tive action” in cooperation with the imperialist de- 
mocracies of Great Britain and France, and possibly 
with Soviet Russia, in a presumed war between the 
Fascist powers and the so-called “democratic bloc.” 

Now this is not necessarily a fatal policy. The evi- 
dence grows daily more overwhelming that the only 
argument the Fascist nations will respect is superior 
force. Even if intended only to scare them into a sem- 
blance of civilized peace, there is something to be 
said for it. And if Secretary Hull’s plan of building 
up a wide area of free trade treaties succeeds, there 
is a slender chance that it can checkmate the aggres- 
sion of the Fascist bloc. 

But before we accept so dangerous a proposition 
there are a few questions which ought to be frankly 
faced. The American people have been asked to em- 











bark on a course the aims and possibilities of which 
they do not fully realize, without any adequate dis- 
cussion of the issues. The ends at stake are nothing 
less than life or death for millions of men, women, 
and children now living in America and Europe. 

The United States is in the midst of a second wave 
of serious economic depression. Regardless of what 
caused it, no one can believe that we have solved our 
fundamental domestic problems. In such a situation 
we have seen country after country, beginning with 
the dictatorships, but now engulfing the democracies, 
adopt the course of least resistance—spending bil- 
lions of their taxable wealth for armies, navies, air- 
craft, guns, in preparation for a war that we are all 
gradually being taught to accept as inevitable. Such 
spending absorbs a lot of unemployed manpower, it 
revives heavy industries, it distracts people’s atten- 
tion from trouble at home, it unites nations. And 
when it is all over, what will we have? Not a dollar’s 
worth of permanent welfare. Not an ounce of cre- 
ative imagination. Not an atom of democracy left in 
a world gone either fascist or communist. 

In the files of the Department of the Interior are 
detailed plans for a billion dollars’ worth of useful, 
almost imperative, public works: great engineering 
projects to end sewage-polluted water supplies, to 
stop erosion and floods, to destroy cancer and 
syphilis, to link every corner of the country with 
safe, well-lighted, concrete highways, to-build at- 
tractive, inexpensive homes for “one-third of the 
nation.” We cannot find the small sum necessary to 
give the mothers of America good medical care in 
childbirth, the cost of which would just.about build 
a gun turret on one battleship! 

Perhaps it is necessary to spend that billion on 
the largest navy in the world. But let’s not kid our- 
selves. A large majority of the American people, ac- 
cording to the Gallup poll, want the United States 
kept out of any foreign war. But 74 per cent of them 
also want a navy “second to none.” Are these things 
really consistent? Have we weighed all the alterna- 
tives? Are we sure we'll get our money’s worth? 
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Out of Defeat 


How George Washington Learned to Make a Virtue of Necessity 


FEB 2 1 1938 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 


FI NAHE villain! Scoundrel! Im- 
poster! I'll have him out of 
there! Fetch me George!” 

Dinwiddie’s fist pounded on the ta- 

ble. The cheeks of His Excellency the 

Governor of Virginia, always rosy 

and somewhat round, were puffed 

out to balloon shape and nearly as 
crimson as his damask curtains. 

Colonel Foster, his aide, made a re- 

mark intended to be soothing. But 

His Excellency was not soothed; far 

otherwise, indeed. 

“Fool!” he bellowed. “Did ye read 
it?” At that moment a breeze swept 
the letter, which was the cause of His 
Excellency’s rage, across the floor. It 
was caught by a tall, lean, dark youth 
in deerskin jerkin and leggings, who 
stood in the center of the room lean- 
ing on his long rifle. His snapping lit- 
tle brown eyes had been taking in 
the scene with absorbed 
delight. He came for- 
ward now and returned 
the letter to its place on 
the table before the Gov- 
ernor. 

“The French will try 
to seize an English trad- 
ing post! Will they?” 

“It appears they have 
already seized it, Your 
Excellency,” Colonel 
Foster said, putting a 
long white finger on a 
line of the letter. 

“French in the Ohio!” 
the Governor shouted. 
“Usurpers on the King’s 
domains! But I tell ye 
rll have them out!” 

“Aye, that’s it,” the 
boy in frontier garb 
drawled, grinning 
broadly. “Chase the 
French. But I’m warn- 
in’ ye, they’ll not move 
out. of the Ohio because 
ye’re roarin’ and pound- 
in’ tables in Virginny.” 

“Boy!” Colonel Foster 
Tapped out sharply. “Be 
Tespectful! You see be- 
fore you His Excellency, 
Governor Dinwiddie.” 

“Oh, aye, I see him. 
But if ye’ll go out and 
back yer shoutin’ with 
Powder,” the lad went 
on easily, “then we— 
that’s me and Willy 
Penn McNab here—” he 





slapped his rifle affectionately— 
“we'll help ye.” 

‘“What’s your name?” Dinwiddie 
demanded. 

“Willy, or Will Findlay. And I’m 
younger brother to John Findlay, 
that’s the boldest, cleverest young 
man trader in Pennsylvany. It’s him 
that spied on the French, turning our 
old trading house into a fort. And 
that’s partly why I was sent to ye 
with yon letter.” 

“Well, now!’ Dinwiddie’s eyes 
glinted at him eagerly. “Ye’re Scotch, 
eh? eh?” The boy nodded. “And so 
am I, lad. Now, who is this McNab 
ye mentioned?” Young Findlay 
grinned again. “’Tis my rifle. Mc- 
Nab’s the name of a great hunter that 
taught me to shoot. And once there 
was a verra clever good man—Wil- 
liam Penn—that lived in Pennsyl- 
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George Washington was not hard to find that day. He ranged the 
whole field, reckless of danger, though his tall figure on horseback 
made him a ready target for every foeman’s rifle. 






vany, and had the same first name as 
me. So that’s how I named my rifle.” 

Dinwiddie laughed, and then 
looked at his aide with mild dignity. 

“TI wonder what is detaining Lieu- 
tenant Washington?” he said. 
“George will tell the rascals what I 
think of them! There’s a lad you can 
be friends with. George is little more 
than your age. Fwenty-one, six feet 
three, and finely built and strong. I 
love him like a son. Ah! here he is. 
George! You know the news?” 

“There can be only one outcome, 
Your Excellency. The French must 
remove.” The tall young man’s voice 
was vibrant and firm. 

“That’s it, George! I knew you 
were my man in this affair. I'll write 
the French imposter a letter telling 
him to vacate the King’s land. You 
shall carry the letter, George, and 
see to his removal. And 
I’ll send Colonel Trent 
with men to build an 
English fort at the forks 
of the Ohio to show all 
and sundry the Ohio 
country is ours!” 

“Your Excellency, I— 
I deeply appreciate the 
honor — but—Sir—your 
personal good will to- 
ward me leads you to 
overestimate my poor 
abilities. I haven’t expe- 
rience or wisdom for 
such a grave mission— 
on which may hang 
peace or war between 
England and France.” 

“Lieutenant Washing- 
ton!” Dinwiddie shout- 
ed wrathfully. “‘You’re 
under orders from Vir- 
ginia!” Washington 
bowed. “You will go, 
with proper escort, and 
remove the French. Ah, 
George! But there — of 
what avail to berate 
you? All your life you'll 
be the surprised man 
you are tonight in old 
Dinwiddie’s study — al- 
ways wondering what- 
ever induced folk to put 
you into high employ- 
ment—and always doing 
emg the work better than 
ever any one else could!” 

“Sir, I am grateful— 
and proud.” He stam- 
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mered the words, evidently both 
moved and abashed. 

“Then, it’s settled. You’ll send the 
French packing! Now, George, here’s 
a fine laddie from up there. Will 
Findlay. Take him out with you and 
see he has a bite of food. He’ll give 
you information and arrange where 
to meet you a month hence. He’s en- 
gaged by me now to act as your guide 
and scout in Ohio.” ... 

Time took heavy toll of men’s will, 
spirits, and physical energies in the 
days when the swiftest speed known 
was only what a rider could make on 
a good road. There were no good 
roads on the frontier; only trails— 
which, in places, were not even trails. 
It was months later when Will Find- 
lay saw the young lieutenant again. 

It was winter, a severe winter, and 
the men shivered as they prepared 
for the day’s march to Fort Le Boeuf 
on French Creek. After many weeks 
of hardship and difficult going, their 
goal was almost in sight. 

“George, I’ve an idea,” Will said, 
stepping along beside Washington. 

“Your ideas are always good,” 
Washington answered. “You have 
shortened our road and saved me 
from several mistakes.” Will looked 
at him approvingly. 

“Ye’ve a grand habit of learnin’. I 
do dearly love an intelligent man!” 
There was hearty satisfaction in his 
tone. Washington laughed. 

“The idea, Will? Has it anything to 
do with the paint and feathers you’re 
sporting this morning?” 

“Aye. I’m a dark, black-haired lad 
and grew up knowin’ Injun ways and 
talk. I’m goin’ to slip ahead of ye into 
Fort Le Boeuf and mix with French 
Injuns. I'll tell them I saw ye comin’, 
and ran to warn them! I don’t doubt 
I'll be hearin’ things there ye’ll be 
the wiser for knowin’.” 

His mouth stretched in his own in- 
nocent happy grin. He gripped the 
hand which Washington gratefully 
held out to him, and then sped off 
alone — a dusky shadow in the dim 
dawn, lost presently in the cold mists 
among the hummocks and trees. The 
expedition with its baggage and 
camp equipment followed after him 
more slowly. Washington’s thoughts 
were heavy ones for so young a man, 
only just past his boyhood. None 
knew what lay westward of the Ohio 
territory, or how broad was the con- 
tinent spreading to the Pacific. Vir- 
ginia claimed it under her “sea to 
sea” chartered rights. The French 
claimed the Ohio country by right of 
discovery. The Ohio’s value in furs 
was an untold wealth. Holding it, the 
French would block the English col- 
onies from westward expansion; and, 
thus dominating the continent, they 
could turn on those colonies, one day, 
and blot them out. The very life of 
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English civilization in America de- 
pended on removing the French from 
the Ohio. Would they give up an em- 
pire because of a Virginia Governor’s 
letter? Or as a courteous response to 
the diplomatic words of Lieutenant 
George Washington, aged twenty- 
one? 

The gates of Fort Le Boeuf swung 
open. Washington entered with his 
escort. Near the center of the court- 
yard Indians squatted round a huge 


fire, watching a deer turn on the~* 


roasting spit. The French Comman- 
dant advanced to meet him. An In- 
dian came out of the fort and stood 
almost at the Commandant’s elbow. 
He was a lean man, a little over me- 
dium height, with a long neck and a 
narrow face. He wore a war bonnet, 
and a scalp of long reddish hair hung 
from his belt. The air of insolent 
pride with which he carried himself 
put the Commandant rather in the 
shade. His darting, fiery glance, from 
eyes set close to his thin, curved nose, 
passed over the tall, vigorous body of 
the young Virginian, over the grave 
face with its firm lips and chin, its 
generous brow and steadfast eyes— 
the whole bespeaking a sincere na- 
ture, and a high - principled code 
fearlessly put into practice. And 
there happened suddenly one of those 
curious and rare instances when an- 
tagonistic human qualities act, in 
meeting, as if they were mutually 
destructive chemicals. At the mo- 
ment Washington was hardly aware 
of the Indian’s presence. He did not 
see the near-set eyes glaze and be- 
come fixed with hatred, nor the slight 
muscular shiver of the bare torso 
which suggested a rattler coiling to 
strike. He was wholly occupied with 
his mission; and probably, too, he 
was feeling his handicap in not 
knowing the French language. 

“T have the honor, Sir, to present 
to you this letter from His Excellency 
the Governor of Virginia, with the 
hope and assurance that I may con- 
vey to him, in return, your favorable 
reply.”” He waited until his interpre- 
ter became silent, and then produced 
the document. 

There was one Indian in the group 
round the roasting deer —a lad— 
whose eyes were on the scene with 
an interest not shared by the others. 
He had come in, bringing the deer 
and the news of Englishmen on the 
road to Fort Le Boeuf. Will Findlay 
saw the hatred born in that swagger- 
ing savage. i 

‘Yon Feathers has a slitherin’ look 
I don’t admire,” he said to himself. 
‘He’ll bear watchin’ by both me and 
Willy Penn McNab.” 

Washington was in the act of pre- 
senting the letter when the chief 
lurched against him and knocked it 
from his hand. The Commandant 








spoke sharply. With an insolent sneer 
the chief obediently went to recover 
the letter. He deliberately stumbled 
and set his foot on it, rubbing it in 
the trampled and melting muddy 
snow near the fire, before he stooped 
and picked it up. To the Comman- 
dant’s profuse apologies Washington 
replied calmly: 

“Do not be disturbed, Sir. I under- 
stand this is only the act of an igno- 
rant savage.” 

Will heard Washington’s voice 
again presently, expressing profound 
sorrow and surprise that he must 
convey so unwelcome an answer to 
Virginia. The French would not va- 
cate the Ohio. Though the Comman- 
dant had sternly reprimanded the in- 
solent chief, there was a trace of 
malice in his own manner as he bade 
Washington farewell. 

“No doubt, Monsieur, you intelli- 
gently accept the answer of France as 
final. It will be a pleasure to meet you 
again, some time hence, when your 
country has conceded the rights of 
France, and we can then meet upon 
neutral ground.” There was a colored 
flash from Washington’s eyes and his 
words came vigorously with the hot 
spirit of youth. 

“Sir, I could step but awkwardly 
on neutral ground. May I have the 
honor of an encounter with you very 
soon where the footing is firmer! As 
it is in the Ohio, Sir, which is the soil 
of Virginia!” He bowed and marched 
out with his escort. 

“‘Beaujeu!” In answer to the Com- 
mandant’s call, the feathered chief- 
tain sprang up. The two entered the 
fort together. 

“Aye,” said Will to himself. ‘‘He’s 
verra ciever at playin’ Injun. But I 
knew him for a white man the min- 
ute he stooped for the letter. Injuns 
make their motions with angles. Yon 
Feathers—so Beaujeu’s his name?— 
did it all with curves, like a civilized 
man. Aye, I’ve plenty to tell George 
when I catch up with him. Now to 
wait till they’re sleepin’ and then 
slide out noiseless as a wood tick.” 

He discovered an hour later, when 
the fort slept, that someone else had 
the same idea. His quick ears heard 
the door open. His keen eyes saw a 
thin moving shade in the darkness, 
then a momentary heightening of the 
wall, the blotting out of a glittering 
star in the dark sky just behind that 
part of the wall. Beaujeu? He was 
sure of it. He lost no time in follow- 
ing. There, moving over the snow 
ahead of him on the trail his friend 
George had taken, was Beaujeu. Will 
knew that Washington had gone into 
camp for the night not far off, secure 
in the honor of a civilized nation with 
which his country was not yet at war. 
Beaujeu was a type he could not pro- 
vide for. Will knew the type, in both 
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French and English! He slid silently 
over the snow after Beaujeu, who 
was planning to slide as silently into 
Washington’s tent. He could make 
out the low black outline of the camp 
presently; where tired men slept in 
fancied security. There was a sentry, 
of course. He would die first, sound- 
lessly! Will could wake them all by 
one shot in the air; but he feared that 
Washington would rush out first— 
and Beaujeu also had a rifle! 

“TI don’t doubt he’s a clever shooter, 
too!’ It would be quite easy for him 
to shoot Beaujeu; but he feared that 
wouldn’t do. The man was a French 
officer. Disgrace might come on 
George for it. Anything might hap- 
pen to George if one of his men killed 
a French officer in time of peace. 
“Time o’ peace!” he thought scorn- 
fully. He ran on. Not trying now to 
be silent. 

Beaujeu, wheeling sharply, 
thought he saw one of the Indians of 
Fort Le Boeuf running to him, and 
waited by the trunk of a large oak. 
The place was about two hundred 
yards from the fort. 

“What is it? Why do you come?” 
he whispered, never doubting the 
man he spoke to was one of his com- 
rades. Will panted heavily, as if un- 
able to speak—he feared Beaujeu 
would suspect him if he heard his 
voice. Then, with the swiftness of a 
panther pouncing, he struck a well- 
placed blow with his full strength 
and knocked Beaujeu out. Rapidly he 
tied the unconscious hands behind 
his back, and his feet together, 
with the stout deerskin thongs of his 
leggins; he gagged him with a strip 
of his belt. He had removed Beau- 
jeu’s snowshoes. Now he fastened his 
long pack strap under his captive’s 
armpits and set off for the fort, drag- 
ging Beaujeu after him. It was tire- 
some work and Will was profoundly 
annoyed. He guessed that Beaujeu 
was conscious now, and he was cau- 
tious, though he had tied him well. 
Not far from the fort there was a 
tree, opposite the gate. Will tied 
Beaujeu to the tree. It would have 
been a far finer jest to have tied him 
to the gate; but he would have 
aroused the sentry. 


“If George were far away, I’d have. 


settled you with less trouble,” he 
grumbled within as he ran back to 
the camp. He thought that it might be 
better not to tell Washington about 
this affair—George was “civilized” — 
but he would warn him about Beau- 
jeu. He went into Washington’s tent. 
“Give me a hot drink and a blanket, 
George,” he said, as Washington 
grasped his hand. Then I’ll tell ye ex- 
Citin’ devilment that'll fair craze yon 
Comical Scot in the red curtains.” 
“T’ve failed, Will.’”’ Washington sat 
down by the blanket bundle Will had 
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turned into, and watched him devour 
the food and drink brought to him. 

“Aye. Anybody would. The French 
aren’t leavin’ for letters. What’s let- 
ters from Virginia compared to furs 
in Ohio?” He chuckled “But ye did 
fine, George. I was proud of ye.” The 
sympathy, loyalty and humor ex- 
pressed in the boy’s speech and in 
his admiring eyes pierced Washing- 
ton’s gloom, and he laughed. 

“You’re a good friend,” he said 
gratefully. 

“The best. Now, don’t interrupt 
me. Ye didn’t notice the war bonnet 
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fellow? He’s a French officer and no 
Injun. Beaujeu. He took a terrible dis- 
like to ye. He’s vicious. So we’re goin’ 
to travel tonight and camp farther 
off. But here’s the great news I heard. 
Ye remember how Mr. Dinwiddie 
sent Colonel Trent to build a fort at 
Forks of Ohio? Well, he’d no more 
than finished it when these verra 
same French took it away from him! 
And they’ve built their own fort 
there and garrisoned it the strongest 
of any fort in the land! ’Tis called 
Fort Duquesne. I doubt not there’ll 
be fightin’ now, George.” 

An hour later they were trailing 
through the dark. In a few days Will 
left to pursue his business as a trap- 


per, after exacting a promise that 
Washington would send for him if he 
returned for more “argyments” with 
the French. 

Washington found the Governor 
wholly prepared for his news and 
still determinéd to promote him. He 
was grateful for Dinwiddie’s contin- 
ued confidence in him but he begged 
His Excellency not to put him in com- 
mand of the force which he had 
raised to oust the French. 

“Don’t be stubborn, George!” Din- 
widdie thumped the table. “I’m con- 
vinced of your talents. Besides, I’m 
Governor; and ye’re disrespectful 
when ye oppose the King’s represen- 
tative! Tut, George! D’you think you 
can go through life without defeats? 
Even Caesar didn’t. Get your defeats 
young, George,. and you'll not get 
them later. Why? Because — to a 
thoughtful, modest, firm man like 
young George Washington — out of 
defeat comes the secret of victory. 
Bear that in mind.” 

On a starry spring night Will Find- 
lay slipped easily enough past the 
sentries and through the army camp 
until he found the tent of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Washington. Willy Penn Mc- 
Nab was under his arm, and a pack 
of jerked meat on his shoulder. 

“Will! Is it you?” Washington 
grasped his hand. 

“Oh, aye. Ye’re ‘lookin’ grand, 
George. That’s more fancy than yer 
other coat.’”’ He looked the uniform 
over approvingly. “I’ve been scoutin’ 
for ye. Ye’re goin’ to the Forks, eh? 
Well, there’s a band of French and 
Injuns layin’ for ye in the woods. Oh, 
aye, I got wind of them. I smelled that 
carrion, Beaujeu! Ill take ye down 
on them by a way they’ll never ex- 
pect.” 

“Good! We’ll start at dawn!” 

“Nay, George. We’ll start as soon 
as I’ve had a bite and a hot drink. 
We'll travel all night—which they’ll 
never expect—and we’ll reach them 
and attack them at dawn on Great 
Meadows.” 

‘Will, you’re a better soldier than 
I!” His eyes sparkled. 

“Nay, George. But I grew up 
knowin’ how Injuns fight; and that’s 
how French fight, too. Sleepin’ by 
night and surroundin’ at dawn, and 
shootin’ from ambush, and never 
showin’ their hides if they can help 
it. They’ll never dream of George 
knowin’ that trick. Ye’ll surprise 
them, George.’”’ He grinned cheerily. 

Slowly, doggedly, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Washington and his Virgini- 
ans followed Will Findlay, who went 
confidently through the dark wood as 
if he had the eyes and feet of a pan- 
ther. They halted just before day- 
break. The pearl light sifting from 
the sky showed them the French 
(Continued on page 34) 
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OR a good many reasons Chi- 
F nese like to work for foreign 
firms. The pay is usually better 
than that of Chinese firms, there are 
shorter hours, more frequent holi- 
days, and greater opportunities for 
advancement. Although the observ- 
ance of Sunday as a day of rest is 
growing as a business rather than as 
a religious custom, and is practically 
universal in Chinese banks and big 
concerns in Shanghai, it is by no 
means common; more than nine- 
tenths of the business houses of China 
never close their doors except for 
the annual New Year holiday, and in 
many of them the ten or twelve hours’ 
day is the general rule. On the other 
hand, foreign concerns in Shanghai 
take two hours off for the midday 
tiffin, close their doors at noon on 
Saturdays, and ob- 
serve Sunday and 
many national holi- 
days in addition to a 
two weeks’ summer 
vacation. A computa- 
tion of the working 
hours of foreign and 
Chinése firms shows 
that the former ag- 
gregates less than 
1,800 a year, while 
the latter is more 
than 3,000. Short 
hours, however, do 
not provide the most 
compelling attraction. 
In a Chinese concern, 
the relatives of the owner or man- 
ager have first opportunities for pro- 
motion and the richer rewards of 
labour, and they are usually so 
numerous that, by the time they are 
severed there is little or nothing left 
for the other employees. [n a foreign 
company the ability of an office boy 
to sharpen pencils and answer the 
telephone intelligently may lead to 
promotion, without the aid of pow- 
erful family influence. 
The ability to read, write and speak 
a little English, and to peck on the 
keys of a typewriter are pre-requi- 
sites to employment in a foreign of- 
fice, and every. purposeful lad in 
Shanghai makes himself proficient 
in these lines as early as possible. He 
does not expect to become letter- 
perfect in his knowledge of English 
by the school or text-book method. 
His mastery of the language will 
come later, if it ever does, by the trial 
and error method, when he is com- 
fortably established on the pay roll 
of the foreign firm which will not 
only employ him but educate him as 








Getting a Job and Keeping It in China 


By Carl Crow 


well. His immediate linguistic re- 
quirements embrace nothing more 
than the mastery of enough words 
to get him the coveted job, so he 
takes all the short cuts possible, and 
limits his vocabulary to words which 
will be of some practical value. 

There must be a few of the old 
Mid-Victorian letter writing manu- 
als still knocking about in the second- 
hand bookshops of China, for their 
presence is unmistakably revealed by 
the atmosphere of great respectabili- 
ty which surrounds an occasional let- 
ter. It is to the branch of correspon- 
dence dealing with applications for a 
position that Chinese boys pay the 
most attention, laboriously copying 
such complicated words as “dili- 
gence,” “faithfulness,” “integrity,” 
and winding up with the stately old 
flourish: 

“I beg to remain, 
Sir, your ob’d’t and 
f’thf’] servant.” 

I dare say a great 
many of them have 
wondered what an 
“ob’d’t and f’thf’l” 
servant is for they 
can’t find the words 
in any English-Chi- 
nese dictionary. 

Sometimes they hit 
the wrong page in the 
letter book, and it is 
said that one liverish 
old English gentle- 
man of Hongkong, 
with married daughters of his own, 
was some years ago shocked to re- 
ceive a letter kindly but sternly 
telling him that he must mend his 
wild and dissolute ways if he hoped 
to be allowed to pay attentions to 
the fair young daughter of the sub- 
scriber. The “subscriber” in this in- 
stance was an ambitious Chinese 
school-boy looking for employment 
in the old gentleman’s firm. He had 
copied the wrong letter. 

If you take the trouble to inter- 
view any of these applicants, you will 
usually find that the fluent letter 
writer is so timorous about his vocal 
English that he has brought a friend 


along to help him over the rough 


places. The friend explains that the 
applicant’s knowledge of English is 
practically perfect in theory, but that 
he has not had very much practice 
in speaking it. You will also learn 
that he is willing to start at no salary 
at all, so as to give you an opportunity 
to observe his abilities. What he real- 
ly wants, is to be taken on as an ap- 
prentice, where he can learn the mys- 
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teries of foreign trade—can start by 
carrying messages and sharpening 
pencils and so work up to the dignity 
and emoluments which go with the 
decoding of cables or making out con- 
sular invoices. He will usually be 
content to work for years at a wage 
which is little more than rice money. 
Very few Chinese will change from 
one employer to another if they can 
avoid doing so, as with all of them, 
permanence and security of employ- 
ment is of much greater importance 
than the amount of the monthly 
wage. 

Whenever there is a vacancy in 
any office, there are innumerable 
cousins, nephews, or younger broth- 
ers of members of the present staff 
who, it appears, are just fitted for the 
work in hand and are temporarily 
unemployed. Of course, if the writer 
of a letter should secure an interview 
with the foreign manager, find favor 
in his eyes, and be employed, and it 
should transpire months or years 
later that he was the younger brother 
of the cashier and a nephew of the 
chief accountant and a cousin of three 
or four of the clerks, that is some- 
thing everyone would set down as a 
fortunate coincidence. If, on the other 
hand, the choice of the manager 
should light on an applicant who was 
a stranger to older members of the 
staff and, further, if he came from a 
remote part of the country with no 
fellow provincials on the pay roll, 
that would neither be a coincidence 
nor would there be anything fortu- 
nate about it. This lone employee 
might possibly hold out for a time 
and, with the support of the manager, 
gain what appeared to be a perma- 
nent place on the pay roll, but the 
chances are very much against it. 
Outwardly, everything would be se- 
rene, and, if the manager asked the 
opinion of the staff, he would hear 
nothing but praise for the employee 
he had selected. But things go wrong. 
An important letter misses the boat. 
The items in an invoice are wrongly 
totalled. A parcel of advertising ma- 
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terial which should have been sent to 
Soerabaya goes to Singapore. Japa- 
nese copy is sent to a Chinese news- 
paper. The trail of these petty errors 
leads directly to the lonely newcom- 
er who is outside the clan. The pack 
is after him and there is no hope for 
him. 

Boys who are fortunate enough to 
have well-to-do parents with pro- 
gressive ideas, do not go into offices 
and acquire their proficiency in Eng- 
lish by the trial and error method. 
They are sent to school where they go 
through the pangs of learning gram- 
mar, which is especialy obnoxious to 
them, because anyone can learn all 
there is to learn about Chinese gram- 
mar in one easy lesson, for all he 
has to learn is that there isn’t any; 
there being no infinitives, no one has 
to worry about splitting them. Form- 
erly the only schools that taught 
English were mission establishments 
and the boys emerged from their 
training speaking with a distinct 
evangelical accent. Of recent years, a 
great many secular government and 
private schools have been established 
in many parts of China; here the boys 
learn a lot of textbook English, which 
is understandable enough in print, 
but, when it is vocalized, sounds sur- 
prisingly like a strange tongue. 

My wife and I were on one of our 
trips through the waterways of Ki- 
angsu province and, in the late after- 
noon, had anchored the houseboat 
and gone for a stroll through a pic- 
turesque Chinese village. We were 
soon joined by a group of small boys 
who showed us about the place, and, 
behind our backs, giggled luxurious- 
ly at our strange and comic appear- 
ance. It is rather unusual in one of 
these villages to find anyone who 
speaks English, so we were surprised 
when the most handsome and best 
dressed lad of the crowd came for- 
ward and said: 

“Good morning. You are from 
Shanghai?” - 

“Good morning,” I replied, al- 
though it was late afternoon. “We 
are from Shanghai.” I knew what 
his next question would be, so antici- 
pated it by adding: “We are Ameri- 
cans.” 

“Thank you.” 

It was now my turn to make polite 
inquiries, so I said: 

“This is your native place?” 

“This is my native place. My school 
is Soochow, I am now resting from 
my studies.” 

The conversation which had start- 
ed with such fluency flourished 
for a quarter of an hour. On seeing 
various objecis come into view, we 
mutually confirmed the fact that a 
dog was a dog, a cat a cat, a tree a 
tree, until we began to run out of 
things to talk about. The other small 
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boys, in the meantime, were simply 
goggle-eyed with astonishment that 
one of their gang could carry on a 
long and involved conversation in 
this strange barbarous tongue. About 
the time we appeared to have ex- 
hausted the conversation we came to 
the school grounds, where there was 
an obviously new basketball field. 
The boys were very proud of this, 
even though most of them were too 
small to play, and we had been lured 
around first one corner, and then an- 
other, so that we might admire this 
monument to the progress and pros- 
perity of the village. It was heart- 
warming to see the pride and joy the 
lads took in their school, so there was 
no insincerity about the way my wife 
and I admired and talked about it to 
each other. Even our polyglot guide 
couldn’t follow this, and he began to 
lose a bit of prestige with his col- 
leagues. He had had nothing to say 
for a full two minutes. Then a set 
look came on his face. He was in the 
throes of literary composition. At 
length he looked me squarely in the 
eye and said slowly and deliberately: 

“T love to indulge in athletic exer- 
cises.” 

It now being about time for tea, 
we all adjourned to the houseboat, 
some twelve or fifteen of us, and had 
a most enjoyable party, cleaning out 
the entire ship’s stores of cake and 
sweetmeats. When the boys left, the 
spokesman knew something was de- 
manded of him. There was the right 








thing to say, if he could only remem- 
ber what it was. We wanted to help 
him but were as tongue-tied as he, 
knowing that the more we said with- 
out his being able to reply, the more 
face he would lose. He thought of 
the right remark when he was half- 
way down the gangway. He said: 


“T am glad to make your acquaint- 
ance.” 

I knew then that there was a strong 
American influence in his school. An 
Englishman might ardently desire to 
make your acquaintance, and it 
might prove very profitable and 
agreeable to him to do so, but he 
would never tell you that he was 
glad or even faintly pleased. 

Though I have lived in the East for 
a quarter of a century, during which 
time I have always had one or more 
personal servants at hand, ready to 
tie my shoelaces, put on my slippers 
or light my cigarette, the traditions 
of my birth still persist and I like to 
fend for myself, or at any rate feel 
that I am still competent to do so and 
that I would not be entirely helpless 
if compelled to live in some servant- 
less land. But if I should, at this mo- 
ment, decide to change my clothes 
without the aid of my houseboy, I 
would have a sorry time of it. The 
shirt buttons, studs, collar or socks 
would be missing—not exactly miss- 
ing but located somewhere out of my 
easy finding. Before I got very far, I 
would have to ring the bell for Ching. 
If I tried to enjoy a bottle of beer by 
the conventional method of going to 
the ice box and getting it myself, the 
strong probabilities are that the 
opener would be so carefully con- 
cealed that again I would have to 
ring the bell. The Chinese servant 
does not care how often you ring the 
bell. It is his job to take care of you, 
and he does this gladly and cheer- 
fully no matter how unreasonable or 
cantankerous you may be. The more 
he does for you, the more secure is 
his position. What worries him is 
when you stop ringing the bell and 
start doing things for yourself. That 
lessens his value to you. 

The office employee has no oppor- 
tunity to conceal collar buttons, but 
he makes himself indispensable in 
many other and more important 
ways. I remember that in one of the 
few success books I have read, there 
was some sapient advice to the effect 
that one method of mounting the lad- 
der of success was to teach the man 
under you how to do your work, as 
that would pave the way for you to 
climb a step higher. I lost two jobs 
before I found out the foolishness of 
this advice but with the Chinese it 
would not hold water for a moment. 
Their theory is: “Teach friend, 
friend take job.” 

There was something else I once 
read, or was told by a big business 
man, and that was that the written 
records of an office should be so com- 
plete that if anything should happen 
to anyone—such as sudden death or 
imprisonment—the affairs of the of- 
fice could be carried on without a 
hitch. It is one of my pet adopted 
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ideas, and I have spent a lot of time 
impressing it on members of my staff, 
in groups and individually. They all 
agree that it is a fine theory—for me 
—and encourage me in every way to 
carry it out. But not for them. In fact, 
the idea of a Chinese is that an of- 
fice should be so organized that if he 
should leave it the whole place would 
be thrown into the utmost confusion 
and remain that way until he is called 
back to straighten it out. The result 
is that I can go away on long vaca- 
tions and everything seems to run as 
well or better than it does when I am 
present, but when a Chinese execu- 
tive is kept away from the office for 
a few days by illness, we usually have 
to send someone to his sick bed to 
check up on some matters that should 
be clear in the correspondence files. 
Very rarely can a Chinese be induced 
to take a holiday, because that would 
mean turning over to someone else 
too much detailed information as to 
how he does his work. He is afraid 
that by the time he gets back, some- 
one else will have replaced him or 
will have learned so much about his 
work that he is no longer indispens- 
able. 

Just after the close of the War, we 
had a lot of strange American visi- 
tors in Shanghai. They were the new 
millionaires who had been created 
by the War, and most of them gave 
me the impression that they were 
taking a trip around the world to see 
whether or not they wanted to buy it. 
One of these millionaires spent a 
good deal of time in my office, be- 
cause he had once been in the adver- 
tising business and liked to talk 
shop, and as I was just getting my 
business started, he gave me a lot of 
advice. For one thing, he told me that 
an advertising agency, in order to 
function efficiently, should be “high- 
ly departmentalized”’. As I had only 
about a dozen employees, including 
coolies, at the time, I couldn’t do very 
much about following his advice, as 
there were already more departments 
than there were men on the staff. 
But as the business grew, and I 
learned what little encouragement a 
pay roll needs to climb clear over the 
fence, I kept his advice in mind. But 
I soon found out that in China you 
don’t have to employ experts to help 
you to departmentalize your busi- 
ness. Just employ enough people, and 
let nature take its course, and pretty 
soon you will find that while one of- 
fice boy licks the stamps on domestic 
mail, another is required for the more 
exacting and important duty of com- 
puting and affixing the postage on 
overseas letters. 

The division of work in a commer- 
cial art studio affords an interesting 
example of the way in which Chi- 
nese apportion work between them- 














selves so as not to step into each oth- 
er’s spheres of influence and to give 
employment to as many as possible. 
A great many colored hangers or cal- 
endars are used for advertising in 
China, and there is a good deal of ri- 
valry between foreign concerns to see 
which can produce the most attrac- 
tive ones. It goes without saying that 
the picture of a pretty girl, or of sev- 
eral pretty girls, must appear on the 
design; there are a number of Chi- 
nese artists who specialize in paint- 
ing pretty faces, and they charge a 








rather fancy price per face. Once he 
has painted in the faces, he will have 
nothing further to do with the job; 
a second artist must be employed to 
paint in the figures. This one consid- 
ers himself too important a personage 
to put in the background of foliage 
or furniture, so a third artist does 
that. There is often a conventional 
border design and this final work is 
done by a fourth artist. The result is 
that the finished job usually shows 
not only several qualities of art work, 
but several different styles. It is the 
trades ‘union system worked out ac- 
cording to different grades of skill. 

The fact that Chinese are individu- 
alists, and do not readily submit to 
discipline, or conform to what ap- 
pear to them to be artificial loyalty 
to a company, is one of the reasons, 
perhaps the principal reason, why 
there are so few big Chinese owned 
companies and why most of those 
which are in existence suffer from 
frequent labor troubles. As a matter 
of fact, aside from a few semi-gov- 
ernmental concerns, there is no such 
thing as an important public com- 
pany in China, though there are a 
few big family companies in which 
most of the stock is owned by mem- 
bers of the same clan, who also hold 
the most important and most lucra- 
tive positions. This makes for a cer- 
tain harmony in management, but 
this harmony is secured at consider- 
able expense to the pay roll and con- 
siderable loss of efficiency. Mr. Wong 
may be a stockholder and hope for a 
profitable year which will mean sat- 
isfactory dividends. But he is also an 
employee, and while waiting for 





problematical dividends, he sees no 
reason why he should not cash in on 
the opportunities afforded him by 
his connection with the organization, 
There are supplies to be bought, and 
why should they not be bought 
through the agency controlled by the 
wife’s brother, in which he is a silent 
partner? His cousin, who holds about 
the same position in the company and 
owns about the same amount of 
stock, has eight sons or nephews on 


* the pay roll. Mr. Wong has only three, 


Why should there be this discrep- 
ancy? The next time there is a va- 
cancy, he successfully presents his 
claim and another incompetent but 
deserving nephew is added to the pay 
roll. These nephews never resign and 
no one dares to discharge them, with 
the result that a Chinese company 
pay roll soon resembles a family tree 
— a tree that is barren but not dead, 
for the roots suck nutrition from the 
soil but produce no profitable fruit. 


While the big opportunities to 
squeeze these indirect profits out of 
a company come to the stockholders 
and executives, there are many small 
but lucrative plums which may be 
picked up by the humble, and no 
plum ever rots on the ground in 
China. In those prosperous days just 
after the War we were buying a stu- 
pendous amount of advertising pos- 
ters, booklets, etc. My bank account 
had never before been so active; with 
the paying in of thousands of dollars 
on the part of our clients and the pay- 
ing out of slightly smaller amounts 
to printers, the difference repre- 
sented a satisfactory profit to our- 
selves. For one good reason and an- 
other, most of our printing business 
finally went to a shy but hard-work- 
ing and dependable assistant mana- 
ger representing one of the big Chi- 
nese printing companies. We had met 
each other only a few times before 
Mr. Yen told me his troubles. It ap- 
peared that he was the only man with 
a responsible position in this big 
company who was not related in any 
way to the family which controlled 
it. He had got onto the pay roll more 
or less by reason of a lucky accident, 
and he was sure that sooner or later 
another accident, an unlucky one, 
would add him to the unemployed. 
He thought the only reason this had 
been delayed was because of the very 
big orders he was getting from us. 


One day, when we had just paid 
over to his company the biggest 
check it had ever been my privilege 
to sign, I remarked to him that I was 
very happy to be able to give him all 
this business and that I supposed his 
commissions must be piling up at a 
very satisfactory rate so that, if the 
worst did happen, he would have 


(Concluded on page 12) 
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The Graduates’ 
Round Table 


Opinions and Experiences 
of Scholastic “Alumni” 


It has long been a Scholastic custom 
to reserve some space in one issue each 
year for introducing to the present 
high school generation Scholastic’s own 
“graduates”—the young people whose 
high school days were brightened by 
prizes won in the annual Scholastic 
Awards (see back cover of February 19th 
issue). There are many reasons why 
these personal experiences assembled 
below will be of interest to boys and girls 
still in school. The principal one is that 
they deal with the subject uppermost in 
the mind of students, themselves—after 
school, what? The stories below are of 
quests for higher learning, efforts to earn 
a living, and strivings toward adjustments 
in the hard, raw world outside of school. 
And so we give you the “graduates.” 


Harriet Godwin, Abilene H. S., 
Abilene, Texas—1934 


Last fall a year ago I found that I not 
only could not continue my college 
work but must also earn my living. 
Not an unusual discovery for one of 
my generation, but none the less dis- 
concerting when personally confronted 
with it. After several months of dis- 
couraging effort, I managed to find em- 
ployment as office clerk in a department 
store. Here I pictured myself immersed 
in a job that offered no possible oppor- 
tunity for advancement in the journal- 
istic career that I had planned for my- 
self. To my utter surprise, however, I 
have discovered that besides a mass of 
material, in one year this position has 
given me what I consider the prime 
requisite of a writer; namely, a better 
understanding of human nature. And I 
have reached one noteworthy (at least 
to me it is noteworthy) conclusion: 
that is; That it makes no difference 
where one is, what occupation one 
works at, if one must write, he will find 
his material all about him 


Pauline Stegman, Stivers H. S., 
Dayton, Ohio—1936 


‘After leaving high school, many 
maneuvers were made so that the next 
fall, thanks to friends, college was 
possible for me. I was enrolled at Ot- 
terbein College, which no one has 
probably heard of except its students 
and its graduates. I went through most 
of the tortures that Freshman endure, 
though the atmosphere here is thor- 
oughly friendly and democratic. Every- 
one knows everyone else; it is just like 
a big family. Of course there is some 
scrapping among the kids, but on the 
whole they get along better than the 
average big family, not such a big 
family at that, just 350 of us. During 
the summer months last year I worked 
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in a laundry and a shoe store. There I 
learned many valuable things, mostly 
about people. This year I have had a 
number of interesting jobs—working 
in the college Hamburger Shop, grad- 
ing French papers, ironing for the pro- 
fessors’ wives, etc. Iam taking Teacher 
Training and some Social Service. But 
I do not intend to devote my whole life 
to either teaching, social service, or 
writing. My life is busy and happy, 
leaving me time for little else but liv- 
ing the immediate moment. I am glad 
to have this opportunity to tell you 
that the impossible dreams can and do 
happen. 


Irvin Stock, South Side H. S., 
Newark, N. J.— 1936 


The last year and a half means, at 
this backward glance, many. things to 
me. It means the discovery of certain 
thrilling and disturbing books. It 
means the quickening rise in my intel- 
lectual heavens of the suns of music 
and the plastic arts. It means (and 
sharply) the periods of quite drunken 
joy, of almost painfully heightened 
awareness, that have followed the 
complete capture of a story idea. It 
means the sudden flare of excellence 
in my pool playing (thirty-five balls, 
once, in half an hour!). 

But more than anything else, it 
means to me the hours I have spent 
with friends in search of Truth. This 
word I capitalize advisedly, since it 
signifies no one idea, and certainly 
nothing precisely, but is the often il. 
lusory goal we talk at, the dimmest ap- 
prehension of which is enough to make 
us flush, fidget, rise from our seats 
with a jerk, or punch somebody in the 
nose. These hours, the most fruitful 
and stimulating of my time in college, 
are not spent listening or answering in 
class rooms, but outside, walking 
blindly through corridors, irritating 
the librarian in our library into kick- 
ing us out for our noise, or sitting 
oblivious amid trees, bums, and ba- 
bies in the park that is our campus. 
August reputation and revered tradi- 


tions topple constantly around us in 
the dust, as we pour out our advanced 
and short-lived prejudices in talk, talk 
that is by turns groping and flood-like, 
painful and exhilarating, and always 
uncompromising and sincere. 

Sometimes these talks open great 
idea-chasms among us, over which we 
glare at each other in anger and in- 
comprehension. Sometimes they bring 
us suddenly out into a world of prob- 
lems temporarily solved and contra- 
dictions reconciled for a moment, in 
which our minds and hearts seem to 
touch in exciting and beautiful con- 
tact. Then we are greatly moved, we 
all but croon with our love for each 
other, for ourselves, for the world, and 
we are silent or speak little lest a sin- 
gle word destroy the fragile harmony. 
And sometimes we discover in an elec- 
tric hush (as we lean back against the 
park bench) that we have found final- 
ly and without any doubt our sacred 
mission in the world. Then we know, 
for a bright moment or two, that to 
serve it every day of our lives must 
surely reconcile us at last to having 
to die. 


Dorothy Agard Ansley, Lindblom H. S., 
Chicago, I1l.—1927 


When a Chicagoan moves to a vil- 
lage of three hundred—that means ad- 
justment! Adjustment in all phases of 
life has been my chief (personal) con- 
cern for the last eighteen months. 

When I came here—(to Jamestown, 
Missouri, my husband’s first pastor- 
ate) —I’d scarcely ever lived in a 
house: always it was an apartment, 
with reassuring radios and laughter 
and supper noises nearby, hot water 
at any hour, janitors and furnaces 
taken for granted. Here I didn’t know 
at first how to brush my teeth under 
a hand pump at the kitchen sink! 

But I’m learning! Now when we mo- 
tor over what once seemed a mere 
cowpath, I know it for a road! Now I 
can discourse learnedly (?) on can- 
ning cherries, “googling” the pump, 
and starting a kitchen range on one 








match in a frigid dawning! Now I 
know the cow across the road has no 
intention of storming my front door 
and devouring me! 

And now I know, too, that Spring 
can. be incredibly lovely; that most 
country folks are kindly, honest, of- 
ten richly humorous and saltily real; 
that the air is fresh, the silences heav- 
enly, and time tranquil as eternity, 
because, whatever horror and up- 
heaval is “outside” — here the stars 
keep their ancient courses; here seeds 
are sowed and fields are harvested; 
here rain falls and fruit ripens and 
winds blow with the blessed impar- 
tiality and pagan stolidity of infinite 
Nature—here is peace! 


Evangeline Boner, Central High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn.—1937 


You asked what sort of life I have 
been living of late. It’s rather inde- 
scribable, really. I’m going to college— 
St. Catherine’s in St. Paul to be exact 
—and as the saying goes (or if it 
doesn’t, it should) “She who goes to 
college has time for little else.” 

I’ve found the average college stu- 
dent thinking seriously about national 
affairs and well informed on current 
topics. So many of them are finding it 
difficult to adjust themselves to a 
changing social order and find their 
particular goal. But they have learned 
to take their disappointments with a 
wise crack and a thought for better 
luck in the future. It is gratifying to 
know that the modern youth has taken 
the word “despair” out of his vocabu- 
lary. 

I’ve tried several things—writing for 
one. And I shall go on trying until I 
find the right one. My life up to now 
has been very interesting, and who can 
tell, my destiny (sounds rather dra- 
ratic, doesn’t it?) may be doubly in- 
teresting. I hope so. 


Naomi Patrick, 
Seattle, Washington 


You ask us what our opinions are 
on this changing world? To tell you 
the truth, we’ve about run out of them. 
During the last six years we have, in 
one form or another, been opinioned 
to death. 

All the roads leading to Washing- 
ton, D. C., including the by-paths, have 
been plentifully sprinkled with polit- 
ical “medicine men,” all with their lit- 
tle kits carefully packed with huge 
assortments of pills, powders, and 
soothing syrups, to say nothing of 
new-fangled products not handled by 
the old-fashioned peddler of yester- 
day, consisting of transformations and 
face lifters. 

“Medicine shows” have been set up 
in all sorts of places along the capital 
route—in towns and cities and on the 
radio. Usually the doctor has been as- 
sisted by several stooges who have 
‘aided him in selling his wares and 
have helped him to push. certain arti- 
cles which the public has not been so 
“crazy” about. Do you older folks en- 
joy going to a county fair and sam- 
pling all the different products dis- 
played? Of course you do, and so do 
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we. But once a year is enough for you, 
isn’t it? Yes, we agree with you. 
We’ve been sampled and pilled to 
death. We’ve tried “Answer to the Un- 
employment Situation” Pills, “Bal- 
anced Budget” Pills, and “Soil Con- 
servation” Pills. We’ve tasted “Court 
Reorganization” Powders,” “More 
Abundant Life” Soothing Syrup, and 
“Save America from the Communists” 
Liniment. On top of all these, we’ve 
been newly togged out with an 
“Unemployment Census” Face Lifter. 


Most of these doses have been ad-: 


ministered “straight” but some have 
been hidden in “jelly.” One of them 
(a pill) we weren’t able to swallow. 

How do we young people feel now? 
Kind of dizzy and bewildered. And we 
all have terrific headaches. 


Eugenia Halvorsen, University High 
School, Oakland, California—1936 


Last year, as a college freshman, I 
wrote a rather incoherent breathless 
rush of words. College had jumbled 
my principles, my values. I believe I 
said that “I prowl dubiously about, 
sniffing at life.” As a sophomore, how- 
ever, my feet have steadied upon a 
new level, and my soles press again on 
solid ground. Order has come out of 
chaos. Insecurity, perplexity, the faint 
stomach sickening, the desperate 
knowledge - clutching, are gone. My 
private mental merry-go-round has 
slowed down. I have adjusted myself, 
and measured my abilities in relation 
to college life. I have regained some- 
thing of my old debonair attitude, al- 
though I will never return to my old 
high-school] convictions. I have learned 
the value of progress. It is vain to 
cling to old shreds and scraps of opin- 
ion, to clutch at straws. Free the mind 
from past prejudice! I have found the 
calm beauty and dignity of reason. I 
swallowed the nauseous draught, and 
at the bottom of the glass discovered 
confidence again. I am very happy I 
went to college! 


Ruth Gonzer,, Tilden H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—1936 


Since graduation, I have been tak- 
ing the proverbial “bitter” with the 
“sweet,” and it has been more often 
bitter. The transition from adolescent 
to adult is not achieved over a flower- 
strewn path, especially in this modern 
industrial age. However, I am still 
working for my B.A. at Brooklyn Col- 
lege with intermittent periods of em- 
ployment in a New York department 
store. Iam now what is generally con- 
sidered a “free-lance,” selling my lit- 
erary output to various periodicals all 
over the United States. I also am op- 
timistically entertaining the idea of a 
first book of poems and fate will prob- 
ably decide whether or not they will 
see the light of publication in the not 
too distant future. As for record- 
breaking novels, I’m afraid I’m too 
busy trying to “live” life, not write it. 
And I might add, that though this 
thing called Life is mostly hard, 
strange, and merciless, it has more 
than one moment which compensates 
for everything. 


Charles Young, West Scatile H. S., 
Seattle, Washington— 1937 


I came to a California college for 
the experience. I signed for all the 
possible English courses | could take, 
expecting to do much outside reading 
and writing. I didn’t care for the clas- 
sics and found studying them was like 
trying to untangle a strangle hold for 
which I was willfully responsible. In 
college, I expected to find mental ma- 
turity, whatever that is. I expected to 
find people intensely interested in 
what they were doing. Yet, I found a 
curiously languid creative writing 
class filled with students not knowing 
honesty and reality in writing, using 
“‘ad-lib” or something like that be- 
cause it rhymed with something else, 
finding their subject matter in celes- 
tial balls of fire, life, death, and love— 
“ah, beautiful love.” Above all that, 
there was a fear of reading things be- 
fore the class and getting criticism, a 
defense against new ideas and the pos- 
sibility that their artificial styles might 
not be right. I spent most of my crit- 
icism, after winning them to read 
their work before the class, pouring 
cold water on the heated passion of 
things they had never felt or seen and 
getting my ears burned for it. Maybe 
I was wrong. But I don’t think I was. 

Now there is a new light in their 
eyes when they come to the meeting 
and a sort of a glad feeling when they 
make remarks, which at first, were at- 
tempted modestly and self-conscious- 
ly. We often experience that dead si- 
lence after a piece of work when every 
one looks at the floor, nodding and 
sucking the corners of his lips. If it 
was good, the impressions are still go- 
ing through the mind, leaving us with 
nothing to say until we have tasted the 
fullness of the thing. Personally, I 
think it is the duty of the students who 
have had the opportunity to face real; 
ity in writing, who have had the guid- 
ance of good creative writing teachers, 
and who are not afraid of criticism, to 
go out, dogmatically, with the bit in 
their teeth and the whip in their own 
hand, and help those who have not had 
the same chance to find the way to 
honest writing and experience. 

Since leaving Seattle, I have spent 
much time lying in the California sun 
alongside the irrigation ditch where I 
swim, swiping oranges, and picking 
them in the daytime for pay. I have 
scrubbed houses with soap and water, 
dug holes and tunnels for furnaces, 
moved furniture for housewives, lost 
twenty dollars, hitch- hiked home, 
worked on soda fountains, and now, 
am employed as a dish-washer in a 
Chinese restaurant where I spend my 
spare minutes learning Chinese words 
and trying to think of a few lines of 
poetry that could match the speed of a 
cock-roach racing over the ledge. 


Elena Sbedico, Roosevelt H. S., 
Seattle, Wash.—1933 


This journalism major at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, turns 
her face towards June and graduation 
with the customary hope and misgiv- 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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“6 UT, Mother, I’ve got to have 
B a new dress,” wails Juliet. 
“The St. Patrick’s Day 
dance doesn’t come but once a year.” 
“And neither do the Hallowe’en, 
Harvest Moon, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, New Year’s and Valen- 
tine dances,” comments Mrs. Capulet 
with a certain crispness in her tone. 
“Your dresses, my dear, arrive on 
hurry - up holiday schedule. Your 
father says—”’ 

“‘She spends money lhke 
the government,” Julie 
chimes in. “That’s an old fam- 
ily by- word around this 
house. But Dad doesn’t un- 
derstand the importance of 
clothes. You ought to, Mother. 
Don’t you remember when 
you were a girl?” 

Remember? You can bet 
your plaid skirt she does! Mrs. 
Capulet remembers the very 
dress she wore to the Sham- 
rock Ball in 1910, when she 
was just your age—sweet fif- 
teen. And she also remembers 


school girls. Each contestant was 
supposed to spend $250 in mapping 
out a complete wardrobe. “Who 
couldn’t?” you may say. But, mind 
you, these contestants were starting 
from scratch. They bought (sup- 
posedly) from the skin out—clothes 
for school, parties, dances, active 
sports (riding and skating togs), 
nightclothes, underclothes, hats, 
shoes, and all accessories, even rainy 
weather covering. For winter, say 


BOY dates GIRL 
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XXIII-DOLLARS AND SENSE 
By Gay Head 





the hours she spent embroi- 
dering forget-me-nots on the 
sleeves and whipping miles of 
lace around the bottom of the 
skirt. Aunt Carrie can prob- 
ably recall the hook - and- 
squeeze it took to get your 
Mother into the “creation,” 
too! 

Now this is not to argue 
that every girl should make 
her own. Not every lassie can 
sew neat stitches (although 
some of the most famous 
fashion designers started from 
stitches) but every girl can 
learn the value of dollars and 
sense, SO papas won’t compare them 
to PWA projects. 


Be a Budgeteer 


When Dad shakes his head and 
says “I’m going to put you on a budg- 
et, young lady,” tell him to make it a 
promise, not a threat. You’ll be bet- 
ter off on a budget than on the hit- 
and-miss plan. If you know you 
have a certain amount monthly for 
clothes, you can plan ahead for new 
dresses, instead of living in a state 
of frenzied prayer that the paternal 
purse will stand another jiggling. 

Of course you’ll have to use your 
head. You can’t have orchids on 
your budget and new shoes on your 
feet, but, if you prove that you can 
match clothes with cents, you’ll have 
two good legs to stand on when 
Mother favors the dotted swiss and 
you hold out for the spangled mar- 
quisette. 

Recently a prominent New York 
department store* conducted a 
wardrobe-planning contest for high 


*Lord and Taylor's 
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October to March, 
about $50 a month. 

Most of you don’t have $50 a 
month to spend on clothes, but all of 
you have clothes on hand and a 
goodly supply of left-overs—a skirt 
here, blouse there, scarfs, an extra 
pair of gloves or the clips off last 
year’s evening dress, now worn to a 
frazzle. 


that averages 


See How They Run-Together 


Suppose, though, that you are 
down to your last rag, except for 
underclothes and a few odds and 
ends, provided by courtesy of vari- 
ous Santa Clauses at Christmas. You 
have March, April showers, and May 
flowers staring you in the face, be- 
fore you can settle down to a bath- 
ing suit for the summer. Then start 
with this scheme. Buy clothes with 
a go-together idea, whether you 
have $20 or $200 to spend, whether 
you’re buying for spring or fall or 
both. Make one skirt go with two 
sweaters, one hat go with a coat, two 
dresses and a suit, one set of acces- 


sories blend with everything you 
wear from dawn ’til dusk. 

For instance, a three-piece suit of 
lightweight tannish brown tweed 
($30) would give you a long coat, 
short jacket, and skirt. Add a sweat- 
er ($3) and a blouse ($2) and an 
extra plaid skirt ($5) What have 
you? A complete school wardrobe 
which should last a whole school 
term. There are six combinations in 
this $40, maybe more. 

Remember the color of the 
coat and in buying acces- 
sories, stick with it. A beret 
for school ($1), a brimmed 
felt hat for dress-up ($3), 
pocketbook and gloves ($3), 
a pair of sport oxfords ($5) 
and a pair of medium-heel 
shoes ($5) to wear with a 
bright - color crepe dress 
($10). With the extra $3 for 
high-color scarfs, ornaments, 
or jewelry, this adds up 
to $70. 

Now to dress for the dance. 
Get completely away from 
any daytime color scheme, 
but make those silver evening 
sandals ($5) do for many 
evening dresses to come. A 
lightweight velvet evening 
jacket would be a blessing at 
$8. Velvet may sound win- 
tery, but you’ll need more 
than a wisp at the seashore 
this summer, and evening 
jackets are a luxury not to be 
bought each season. Make 
your evening dress one of 
chiffon, satin, or taffeta ($13), 
and add a silver bag ($2) to 
be held over into next fall. 

Total spent, $95. An aver- 
age of about “$10 per” for nine 
months of the year and you have the 
major items of a school girl’s ward- 
robe. These are approximate prices 
in the moderate range. You will find 
that you usually get what you pay 
for, and, if you waste money on cheap 
materials, you will spend more in 
replacements than in good moderate- 
priced original purchases. 

You need not buy a year’s supply 
of clothes in one month, you know. 
Stretch it out. It’s more fun. And 
do look in the wardrobe closet be- 
fore you leap into Dad’s lap and say 
“T’ll need a cool hundred, Pops.” 


“That Girl’s Got Sense” 


With a little well-planned econ- 
omy you can make $100 a year look 
silly. And you can make Dad’s face 
beam, as he pops a vest button and 
says, “That girl of mine shows 
sense!” 

(Sorry, boys. “No room—no room” 
for talk of ties and socks this time. 
Keep your shirts on and watch for “I 
Know a Good Suit When I See One.”) 
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CARL CROW 

Carl Crow went 
into China as a 
newspaper man; he 
came out twenty- 
five years later as 
the head of a 
Shanghai _ advertis- 
ing agency and the 
author of an amus- 
ing and penetrat- 
ing book on _ the 
400,000,000 potential Chinese custom- 
ers he had been trying to sell American 
and British goods to. Mr. Crow was born 
in Highland, Missouri (1883); support- 
ed himself from the time he was sixteen 
by newspaper work (even while he was 
going to the University of Missouri) ; 
served, during the war, as the head of 
the Far Eastern Division of the Commit- 
tee of Public Information. His newest 
book, I Speak For The Chinese (Har- 


per), is zbout the Sino-Japanese conflict. 











Getting a Job in China 


(Concluded from page 8) 


something to live on until he could 
find a new connection. He expressed 
his appreciation for the business, but 
said that so far as the commissions 
were concerned, he had a rather diffi- 
cult time holding on to any reasonable 
proportion. Every employee in the 
place not only knew the commission 
he received, but also the amount of our 
contracts, and everyone who had any- 
thing to do with the production of our 
work insisted on a division. Lithogra- 
phers, compositors, pressmen, all de- 
manded a share. If he did not divide 
with them, our work would be delayed, 
and he would get no further orders. 
He didn’t dare complain to the manage- 
ment because, if he did so, the work- 
men would be sure to find out about it, 
our work would be still further de- 
layed, beside which they would prob- 
ably employ some toughs to beat him 
up. The result was that he was lucky 
if he managed to keep a fourth of the 
commissions which he earned. The 
worst of it was that before our work 
began coming in in such big volume 
he had been getting a fair salary on 
which he could live. As his theoretical 
commissions began increasing, his sal- 
ary had been cut out and now he was 
making less money than before. 





Reprinted from 400 Million Custom- 
ers, by Carl Crow, by permission of 
Harper and Brothers, publishers. 








Graduates’ Round Table 
(Concluded from page 10) 


ings. Hope for a job in some phase of 
the writing field and regret for all the 
poor judgment demonstrated in choice 
of subjects, wasted hours (this be- 
comes a habit) and extra-curricular 
activities. Don’t misunderstand — the 
latter two are not synonymous. The 
college freshman should: find the semi- 
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recreative activities, acting, reporting 
for campus publications, dance com- 
mittee work and so on, not only fun 
and an aid in the finding of new 
friends, but also good practice, if in 
some way connected with the Chosen 
Field. 

Don’t attempt too much. In the end 
you may wish you had chosen your 
home work instead of one more ac- 
tivity. I know—in my junior year I 
tried being at once an administrative 
editor of the yearbook, drama editor 
of the humor magazine, society editor 
of the Daily, as well as campus corre- 
spondent for a downtown paper, the 
Seattle Star. It was also strongly sug- 
gested by the journalism school that 
in that most important year the ma- 
jors make B or better. I’ll leave the 
guess to you as to whether or not all 
this succeeded. Oh, well, p.s.—it didn’t. 

On the other hand, never make 
blinders out of your textbooks. You’ll 
miss so much of college and in that 
highly socialized institution you may 
not find your niche. And finding one’s 
niche is very important to the bewil- 
dered freshmen in a university of 
over 10,000! 


Joseph Frank, Erasmus Hall H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—1936 


Just a few days before receiving the 
invitation to this symposium, I re- 
read once again Thomas Mann’s Tonio 
Kroger. In that masterly analysis of 
the psychology of the creative artist, 
Herr Mann says: “. . . he who lives 
does not work; one must die to live in 
order to be utterly a creator”; and that 
seems, in retrospect, to phrase per- 
fectly all I would wish to say about 
my life in the past year. This is true, 
of course, only in a metaphorical sense, 
for if the artist did not live he would 
have nothing on which to work; but 
his life is bounded by his work, and in 
comparison to the non-artist his ac- 
tual participation in life seems meager 
indeed. But those who share Tonio 
Kroger’s solitude know a job which 
is given to them alone—the joy of 
watching their attitudes towards life 
taking. conscious shape; the joy of 
poking among the musty annals of the 
past and finding others who help to 
articulate their tongueless intuitions. 
It is this development—especially as 
it relates to the American past—which 
stands out in my mind; and in read- 
ing Parrington and Beard, Van Wyck 
Brooks and Lewis Mumford, I found 
evidence to confirm my belief that the 
philosophy of Marxism is the latter- 
day representative of the humanistic 
values which form the American dem- 
ocratic tradition. 

Since last year I have worked as an 
usher in the movies and, during the 
summer, in a printing plant in New 
York. I have published one more poem 
in Smoke, and have reviewed books 
for the New Masses. Perhaps the 
proudest moment of my life came last 
spring, when Thomas Mann sent the 
Washington Square College Review a 
letter of commendation, giving us per- 
mission to dedicate an issue to his 
work: and I was chosen by my fellow 
editors to write the dedication. 


Ann Scott, Oak Park H. S.. 
IHinois—1937 


Since I graduated last June my life 
has changed completely. I spend most 
of my time at Hull House now, in the 
studios or working with a wonderful 
inquisitive little Russian from the 
Moscow Art Theatre, who is teaching 
me to move and paint my face and 
laugh and is trying desperately to 
teach me to act. I have come to treat 
even cock -roaches with unconcern. 
Halsted Street is fascinating. I can buy 
the loveliest, round, crusty loaves of 


“Greek bread, and Mexican wedding 


cakes and honey and almond paste, 
and little blue and scarlet papier- 
mache madonnas and fur-lined Rus- 
sian boots and marvelous Italian songs. 
I’m learning to know Chicago inside 
out, and I’ve had dozens of jobs—I 
sold perfume in a department store at 
Christmas, and did a slavey’s work in 
a library, and made dresses for a world 
of horrible women. Now I am trying 
to get on a newspaper — but none 
seems to want me. My future seems 
as unsure and aimless as my present. 
I doubt if I'll know any sort of se- 
curity for years. My shiftless, irre- 
sponsible drifting depresses me, par- 
ticularly since all my hope lies in today 
rather than tomorrow. I think the 
greatest thing I have to do is to ac- 
quire serenity. 








Can You Write a 
Masterpiece In 
Twenty-six Days? 


Ben Hecht, author (with Charles Maec- 
Arthur) of The Front Page and the 
movies Crime without Passion and The 
Scoundrel, is supposed recently to have 
written in about three hours a story 
which sold to Hollywood for several 
thousand dollars. But we’re probably 
safe in saying very bluntly that you're 
not that good—yet. You will no doubt 
need to make full use of the 26 days or 
so that remain before the deadline 
(March 19) to polish up that short story, 
one-act play, radio play, or whatever it 
is that you’re planning to submit to the 
literary division of the Scholastc Awards. 
(For complete information about the 
sums in cash prizes to be paid winners in 
all the classifications of the Literary Divi- 
sion, see the February 19th issue, fourth 
cover, or the October 2, 1937 issue, 
Pages 33 and 34.) 

A hasty scanning of any issue of Sap- 
lings (Scholastic’s anthology of writing 
from the Awards competitions of previ- 
ous years) will convince you that your 
stories do not have to conform to any set 
pattern to receive recognition in this an- 
nual contest. That is why the Awards 
have won the enthusiastic endorsement 
and approval of educators. 

In submitting stories for the Scholastic 
Awards there is no necessity for “slant- 
ing”—constructing your stories to fit @ 
rigid, narrow, straightjacket formula. 
Select for your subjects the themes that 
interest you most. 
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3 CIO Unions Expelled by 
AF. of L. Council 


Efforts to end the civil war in la- 
por between the A.F. of L. and the 
CIO were jolted last month. (Schol., 
Jan. 8, News Parade.) The Federa- 
tion’s executive council took a dras- 
tic step in its war against the CIO by 
expelling the United Mine Workers, 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers, and the Flat Glass Workers from 
the A.F. of L. and an- 


retary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., and Aubrey Williams, 
Acting Director of the WPA. The 
conferees discussed not only imme- 
diate relief needs but next year’s re- 
quirements, which are expected to 
be considerably more than was an- 
nounced in the budget message in 
January. (Schol, Jan. 22, p. 18-S.) 
They also discussed the Woodrum 
amendment to last year’s relief ap- 
propriation which required that re- 





nouncing plans to or- 
ganize rival unions in 
these fields. Meanwhile, 
the United Mine Work- 
ers’ convention voted 
unlimited support to the 
CIO, and ordered its 
members to join Labor’s 
Non- Partisan League, 
which was formed in 
1936 to rally labor be- 
hind President Roose- 
velt. The Miners’ plan to 
try A.F. of L. President 
William Green for “trea- 
son” was dropped when 
Green withdrew from 
this union after belong- 
ing to it for 48 years. 
Since Green’s resigna- 
tion would have de- 
prived him of any right 
to continue as President 
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cago musicians had aid- 
ed him by granting an 
honorary membership in 
their union in 1936. 

In 1935 the A.F. of L. convention 
rejected John L. Lewis’s plan to or- 
ganize industrial unions in mass- 
production industries, Lewis, who is 
president of the powerful United 
Miners, countered by organizing the 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion and conducting vigorous union 
drives in the steel, textile, rubber, 
automobile, and electrical indus- 
tries. The A.F. of L. also increased its 
organization efforts and the result- 
ing conflict has complicated the Fed- 
eral Government’s efforts to main- 
tain industrial peace. 


President Asks $250,000,000 
Relief Fund to Meet Crisis 


President Roosevelt has asked 
Congress for a new relief appropria- 
tion of $250,000,000 to replenish the 
dwindling funds of the Works Prog- 
tess Administration. 

His request followed an emer- 
gency conference with important 
government officials including Sec- 
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Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


DELAYING HOPES FOR A LABOR TRUCE 


lief money be spread out over a 
twelve-month period instead of be- 
ing spent as needed. If this amend- 
ment were repealed the WPA could 
increase its spending to meet pres- 
ent needs. 

The President’s relief request also 
followed a talk with an urgent dele- 
gation of mayors from leading mid- 
western cities, including Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Detroit. Declaring that 
a half million people would have to 
be dropped from WPA rolls unless 
more money were appropriated, the 
mayors told President Roosevelt that 
the present business recession was 
increasing industrial unemployment 
at an alarming rate. They insisted 
that $400,000,000 more was needed 
to assist in caring for the needy. Al- 
though the President’s new relief re- 
quest, combined with increased na- 
val spending, throws the budget fur- 
ther out of balance, he hopes that a 
spring business pick-up will allow 
the government to check its relief 
spending. 


Possibly in reply to charges that 
WPA “made work” projects placed 
workers on jobs that were of no 
permanent value, the President said 
he favored a well-planned Federal 
relief program of public works such 
as slum clearance and conservation. 
He spoke favorably of Ohio Senator 
Bulkley’s bill for an $8,000,000,000 
transcontinental super-highway 
which could be worked upon during 
times of business depression and 
stopped during normal employment 
periods. The Senator believes this 
project could be financed by the Fed- 
eral government, but paid for by toll 
charges levied on motorists. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt compared this project 
to a government - constructed six- 
lane highway outside of London, En- 
gland. In seven years the British 
government has received back two- 
thirds of the cost of this highway. 





INFANT PRODIGY 


Adolf A. Berle, Jr., recently appointed 
Assistant Secretary of State by President 
Roosevelt, is a former infant prodigy who 
made good. He 
passed his Harvard 
entrance examina- 
tions at the age of 
13 years and en- 
tered when 14. He 
was graduated at 17, 
received a master’s 
degree the follow- 
ing year, and was 
graduated from the 
Law School in 1916. 
Berle then served in 
the law office of Su- dies 28 
preme Court Justice BERLE 
Louis D. Brandeis, and left there to be- 
come a lieutenant in the World War. 

The new Assistant Secretary is well 
qualified to perform his new duties, hav- 
ing been a member of the American dele- 
gation which arranged the peace with 
Germany in 1918, and served as financial 
adviser to the American Embassy in Cuba 
in 1933. With Raymond Moley, Rexford 
G. Tugwell and Charles W. Taussig, Berle 
was a member of the original “brain trust” 
that helped to formulate President Roose- 
velt’s policies during the first years of his 
Administration. Moley has since bolted 
from the New Deal camp, but Berle has 
remained close to the President. His new 
work may be confined to handling the 
newspaper men and explaining American 
foreign policy to them. In view of Con- 
gress’ often expressed distrust of present 
foreign policies, Berle’s task may become 
increasingly important and difficult. 

Besides his work for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Berle has lectured at the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, practiced law in New York City, 
and taught at Columbia University. He be- 
came New York City Chamberlain during 
the LaGuardia administration, resigning 
after his post was abolished by the ne 
charter. He is also chairman of the im- 
portant City Planning Board, and has been 
mentioned as a possible candidate for the 
New York governorship. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS AROUND THE WORLD 





Britain Again Seeks to End 
Rift With Italy 


Britain has once more launched an 
intensive “pirate hunt” to halt the 
sinking of her merchant vessels in 
the Mediterranean Sea. France was 
quick to join Britain and Italy also 
agreed after some hesitation. (Schol., 
Feb. 19, p. 13-S.) The British Foreign 
Secretary, Anthony Eden, then fol- 
lowed this up with another effort to 
improve Italo-British relations, 
which have been strained over Ethi- 
opia and the Spanish Civil War. 

Following a two hours’ talk be- 
tween Eden and the Italian Ambas- 
sador, Dino Grandi, it 


Rumanian King Ousts Goga, 
Increases Personal Power 


King Carol of Rumania has forced 
the resignation of Premier Octavian 
Goga’s cabinet and set up a new dic- 
tatorial government with Dr. Miron 
Cristea, 68-year-old patriarch of the 
Rumanian Orthodox Church, as pre+ 
mier. The new government will be a 
“personal dictatorship” of the King, 
whose orders will be carried out by 
Premier Cristea. 

Premier Goga was forced to resign 
after his violent anti-Jewish policies 
aroused world-wide criticism and 
upset Rumanian business. (Schol., 





it was announced that 
progress was being 
made. The Earl of Perth 
and Italian Foreign Min- 
ister Count Galeazzo 
Ciano also discussed 
Italo-British relations in 
Rome. It is possible that 
Britain and Italy may 
work out a new arrange- 
ment to withdraw for- 
eign “volunteers” from 
Spain, and halt the ship- 
ment of more Italian 
troops to General Fran- 
co. In return, Britain 
may agree to formally 
recognize the Italian an- 
nexation of Ethiopia, 
which was conquered in 
1936 in spite of League 
of Nations opposition led 
by Britain. British re- 
fusal to recognize the 
Ethiopian conquest, Ital- 
ian efforts to stir up un- 
rest among Arabs in 
British - controlled Pal- 
estine, and Italian aid to 
General Franco, which has threat- 
ened British interests in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, have all served to keep 
Britain and Italy snapping and snarl- 
ing at each other. 

Events in Germany are said, by 
some observers, to have led Britain 
to seek more actively for Italian 
friendship. Hitler’s purge of conserv- 
ative opponents, and his threat to 
spring another “surprise” on Europe 
in March, have worried the British 
and hastened efforts to reach an 
agreement with Italy. France, too, 
would like to placate Italy so she can 
spend more time watching Germany. 
Both Britain and France entertain 
the hope that they can stir up sus- 
picions between Italy and Germany, 
and thereby weaken the Rome-Ber- 
lin axis. 
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Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 


MEDITERRANEAN CONFERENCE 


Feb. 12, p. 16-S.) All political parties 
have been suppressed, elections for 
the new Parliament in March will 
not be held, and military comman- 
ders of large cities will act as judges 
in their districts. After dismissing 
Goga, King Carol called most of Ru- 
mania’s political leaders to the palace 
for discussions aimed at forming the 
strongest possible government. The 
only political leader of importance 
that Carol did not see was Corneliu 
Zelea Codreanu, chief of the fascist 
Iron Guard, whose influence he fears. 
This does not mean that the King is 
opposed to fascism and favors de- 
mocracy, but indicates that he in- 
tends to do any “dictating” that is 
done in Rumania, and doesn’t like to 
take orders. The King privately told 
conferees that the dictatorship would 


last only five or six months, after 
which he would allow the two main 
parties—the National Peasant under 
Dr. Juliu Maniu, and the Liberals— 
to resume political activities. The 
Constitution, however, has been sus- 
pended and will be rewritten, and it 
remains to be seen how much “politi- 
cal activity” will be allowed by King 
Carol. 

Jewish leaders said they had been 
assured that they could continue nor- 
mal business under the new govern- 
ment, and were hopeful that the anti- 
Semitic campaigns would cease. The 
future, however, was not clear, be- 
cause the King himself has indicated 
a desire to deal with what he has 
called “the Jewish problem.” Since 
Premier Goga’s foreign policy of 
friendship for Italy and Germany 
had caused much opposition, the new 
government was expected to reverse 
this trend and affirm its traditional 
friendship for Britain, France, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 


ON GUARD 

Watching Germany anxiously, the 
French government recently moved to 
strengthen its defenses by placing the 
army, navy and air 
force all under the 
direction of one man 
—Minister of War 
Edouard Daladier, 
who is now Minis- 
ter of National De- 
fense. A grim, silent 
man of 53, Daladier 
is also chairman of 
the powerful Radi- 
cal- Socialist party, 
and an important Bs : 
leader in the anti- 
fascist Popular DALADIER 
Front combination of Radical Socialists, 
Socialists and Communists. France’s latest 
financial crisis has greatly weakened the 
Popular Front, but Daladier, today, stands 
out as one of the nation’s strongest leaders. 

Although he bears some facial resem- 
blance to Napoleon, Daladier shows no 
desire to become a dictator. He is level- 
headed, an effective orator when aroused, 
and an honorable, if slow-witted man. Pre- 
mier for four days during the crisis of 
February, 1934, Daladier was driven from 
office after rioting which cost several lives. 
His royalist enemies always speak of him 
as the “murderer.” Daladier might have 
remained in office and taken practically 
the powers of a dictator, but he resigned 
“to avoid more bloodshed,” and now 
Frenchmen can be glad that he had no de- 
sire to be a “strong man.” Since then Dala- 
dier has made a comeback and is popular 
with the army and respected by liberals as 
well as many radicals and conservatives. 

Born in Southern France, Daladier was 
a follower of former Premier Edouard 
Herriot, who is Mayor of Lyons, but to- 
day the two men are political enemies. He 
has been a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies for eighteen years. After rising 
rapidly in politics, only to fall more rap- 
idly in 1934, Daladier is once more on the 
way up. 
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Canada Watches Fascist Moves 
in Provincial Governments 


Defenders of democracy in Canada 
are becoming greatly disturbed by 
events in the Provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario. The Dominion Govern- 
ment at Ottawa has delayed action 
on recent complaints because of the 
problem of ‘‘state’s rights” that is in- 
volved. The relations between the 
different provinces of Canada and the 
Canadian federal government in Ot- 
tawa is similar to that of the forty- 
eight states and the United States 
government in Washington. Cana- 
dian provinces complain about the 
“invasion” of their rights by the Ot- 
tawa government just as the Ameri- 
can states do about “invasion” by 
Washington officials. But according 
tosome observers, the government of 
Liberal Prime 
Minister W. L. 
Mackenzie King 
may be forced to 
investigate affairs 
in Quebec and 
Ontario. 

Last November 
the newly formed 
Quebec govern- 
ment of the Union 
Nationale Party 
under Premier 
Maurice Duples- 
sis passed a so- 
called “Padlock 
Law.” Its avowed 
purpose was to 
combat the spreading of communist 
propaganda by allowing the Govern- 
ment to padlock buildings and raid 
offices that were used by communists. 
Under this law the Quebec officials 
have raided fifty offices and confis- 
cated printed material, and many Ca- 
nadians say it is being used to fight 
liberals, labor, or anyone who dis- 
agrees with Premier Duplessis. The 
Minister of Justice in Ottawa has 
been asked to overrule this “Pad- 
lock Law” and a decision is,expected 
soon. Premier Duplessis, however, is 
supported by the Catholic Church 
leaders in Quebec, which is 80 per 
cent French and Roman Catholic. 
Liberals in Canada are also disturbed 
by the rapid growth of the Blue Shirt 
fascist group of Adrien Arcand. 

In Ontario, the largest and eco- 
Nomically the most important prov- 
ince, Premier Mitchell Hepburn won 
prominence last year by successfully 
fighting the CIO and ousting two lib- 
eral members of his Cabinet from 
office. Premier Hepburn insists that 
he is pro-labor,’but a Canadian jour- 
halist, E. S. McLeod, writes that he 
is considering the licensing of unions 
order to control them more strictly. 
_— Duplessis, also opposes the 
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World Navy 
Race Is On 


Sharp demands 
from Britain, 
France, and the 
United States that 
Japan state plainly 
whether she was 
building battle- 
ships larger than 
the 35,000-ton 
limit set by the 
London Naval 
Treaty of 1936 
have apparently 
launched a world- 
wide naval con- 
struction race. The 
Japanese consid- 
ered these joint de- 
mands to be in the 
form of a threat, 
and have replied 
that they must in- 
crease their naval 
forces. The other 
naval powers are 
prepared to act ac- 
cordingly, and the 
race will soon be 
on. 

Following the 
World War efforts 
were made to re- 
strain naval construction. The Wash- 
ington Treaty of 1921 placed the 
British-American-Japanese fleets on 
a 5-5-3 ratio in the number of battle- 
ships. Smaller ships were not limited. 
The London conference of 1930 re- 
sulted in a limitation of cruisers, but 
Japan blocked an effort to abolish 
submarines, and won equality in 
these. Efforts to frame a new treaty 
replacing the expiring Washington 
Treaty of 1921 were blocked by Ja- 
pan’s demand for the abolishment of 
the 5-5-3 ratio. The London Treaty of 
1936, signed by Britain, the United 
States, and France, limited battle- 
ships to 35,000 tons with 16-inch 
guns. It also contained an “escalator 
clause”’ providing that if any non- 
signer of the Treaty exceeded the 
35,000-ton limit the other powers 
could follow suit after giving notice. 
In asking if Japan, a non-signer, 
were planning to build a 43,000-ton 
battleship with 18-inch guns, the 
United States invoked the escalator 
clause. 

Today, America is adding six bat- 
tleships to its existing 15, Britain 10 
to its 15, Italy is doubling its ex- 
isting four, France is adding nine to 
its 6, and Japan is adding possibly 
four to its 10 battleships. America’s 
program of naval construction has 
aroused much opposition, and Sena- 
tor Johnson of California backed a 
resolution charging that the State 
Department and the Navy were pre- 














Brown in Akron Beacon Journal 


THE NAVAL RACE AND THE FINISH LINE 


pared to work with Britain in foreign 
affairs. Secretary of State Hull re- 
plied that the United States was fol- 
lowing an independent course. Sen- 
ator Johnson then said he was satis- 
fied and consideration of his resolu- 
tion was postponed indefinitely. Op- 
ponents of a big navy, including His- 
torian Charles A. Beard, charged, 
however, that our $800,000,000 pro- 
gram was part of a plan to get us into 
a foreign war. They also objected to 
the United States joining Britain and 
France in sending a “threatening” 
note to Japan demanding that she 
announce her naval building plans, 
(Schol., Feb. 19.) and Senator John- 
son renewed his attacks on the Ad- 
ministration’s naval policy of coop- 
erating with Britain and France in 
querying Japan on her warship plans. 
*. 


Voters in Northern Ireland have re- 
buffed suggestions that they join 
Eamon de Valera’s new State of Eire, 
formerly the Irish Free State. Shortly 
after de Valera organized Eire under a 
new Constitution calling for the unit- 
ing of Northern and Southern Ireland, 
Northern Ireland’s Prime Minister Vis- 
count Craigavon called an election to 
rally public opinion against unification. 
(Schol., Feb. 5, p. 16-S.) 

The Craigavon Unionist party has 
won a larger majority in the new Par- 
liament of Ulster (Northern Ireland) 
than it held in the old one and claims 
to have definitely settled the question 
of joining Eire. 
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U. S. Steel Signs CIO Contract; 
Steel Prices Slashed 


America’s steel industry made 
some very important news a fort- 
night ago. The U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, acting for four of its subsidiary 
companies, employing 240,000 men, 
has renewed its contract of March, 
1937, with the CIO. Long a bitter foe 
of labor unions, the Corporation 
parted with the past when it signed 
a contract in 1937. The new contract 
continues the old agreement, but the 
Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee, CIO affiliate, failed to obtain a 
one year renewal with a guarantee 
of no wage cuts. Under the 
new arrangements either side 
can bring about a conference 
on wages, and this “escape 
clause” left open the possibil- 
ity of wage cuts should the 
Corporation feel that they 
were necessary. 

A few hours before this 
agreement was announced, 
independent steel companies 
posted reductions in the price 
of certain types of steel. These’ 
reductions were promptly 
met by U. S. Steel. Although 
these reductions are not 
sweeping, they are consid- 
ered a favorable sign. Steel 
prices have gone up for sev- 
eral years, and since this 
product is used in so many 
other industries these price 
advances have been consid- 
ered harmful to business re- 
vival. President Roosevelt 
suggested that steel prices 
should be cut without lower- 
ing wages but President Ben- 
jamin Fairless of U. S. Steel 
insisted that neither could be 
changed alone. Students of the steel 
industry have insisted, however, that 
price advances have more than cov- 
ered increased wages because of 
lower material costs. They argue 
that labor costs in making steel are 
not as important as the cost of ma- 
terials and therefore do not have to 
be met by increased prices. 
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Kansas City Citizens Seek to 
End Rule of Pendergast 


Clean government crusaders, who 
have recently skinned the Tammany 
Tiger in New York City, and are 
snapping at the heels of Mayor Frank 
Hague of Jersey City, are on the 
warpath in Kansas City, Missouri, 
and threaten to scalp Tom Pender- 
gast, Boss of the Democratic polit- 
ical machine — Tammany Hall Jr. 
This drive for good government has 
been aided by Federal Judge Albert 
L. Reeves, and Federal District At- 
torney Maurice M. Milligan, a Dem- 
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ocrat. Milligan has convicted fifty of 
Pendergast’s election officials, there- 
by helping to put through a new 
election law calculated to get rid of 
the thousands of “ghost voters” who 
are alleged to crop up regularly in a 
Kansas City election. For example, 
under the new law 178,000 voters 
have registered instead of the amaz- 
ing total of 256,000 who were sup- 
posed to have voted in November, 
1936. Since the city’s population is 


only 415,000, that total obviously | 


was a trifle high. 

In the midst of his prosecution of 
election frauds, Milligan’s term as 
Federal Attorney expired, and Boss 
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“FUSION VOTES GOT ME, TOM” 


Pendergast sought to replace him. 
But Democratic Senator Bennett C. 
Clark supported Milligan, and Pres- 
ident Roosevelt heeded public de- 


‘mands by re-appointing the crusad- 


ing Attorney. 

Kansas City’s ‘‘ghost-chaser” was 
born in Richmond, Missouri, in 1884, 
got his law degree from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, and was city attor- 
ney for Richmond, and a judge of 
the probate court. He is an Elk, an 
Odd Fellow, and a member of the 
Richmond Board of Education. He 
brought a real “I’m from Missouri’ 
attitude into the election fraud in- 
vestigation, and aroused citizens 
have formed a Republican-Demo- 
cratic coalition, similar to the com- 
bination that whipped Tammany 
Hall in New York City elections. 

With Pendergast’s “ghost voters” 
on the run, the city council election 
of March 29 may result in a “Fusion” 
victory after years of futile cam- 
paigning—an example of what alert 
citizens can do. 


Fitzpatrick.in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


‘Equal Rights”? Amendment 
Again Before the Senate 


In 1920 women in the Uniteg 
States were granted the right to vote 
but since 1923 the National Wo. 
man’s Party has been demanding the 
passage of a so-called “Equal Rights” 
amendment to the Constitution, 
which reads: “Section I. Men and 
women shall have equal rights 
throughout the United States and 
every place subject to its jurisdic- 
tion. Section II. Congress shall have 
power to enforce this article by ap- 
propriate legislation.” 

During the past few weeks femi- 
nine proponents and oppo- 
nents of this amendment have 
been presenting their views 
to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Proponents argued 
that: The amendment would 
quickly gain for women all 
the rights they have failed to 
obtain in the different States, 
such as equal rights in voting, 
in political life, in education, 
in marriage, in the control of 
property, in the guardianship 
of children, in the church, in 
the home; that except for the 
right to vote most of these 
have been denied in many 
states; that it would abolish 
the minimum wage laws, and 
other work restrictions which 
apply only to women and 
often prevent them from ob- 
taining jobs. Mrs. Maud Wil- 
liams, a proofreader for the 
N. Y. Herald - Tribune, said 
her efforts to support her 
family were hampered by the 
New York law prohibiting 
night work for women. 

Opponents argued that: The 
amendment’s Section II implies that 
Congress shall make laws for all the 
states on all subjects where there is 
now discrimination, and this would 
cause chaos and confusion; that it 
would upset all provisions for 
mothers’ pensions, widows’ pensions, 
and care for expectant mothers; it 
would also abolish special laws pro- 
tecting low-paid women workers in 
the laundry and hotel businesses; 
that studies by the Women’s Bureau 
in Washington show that women do 
not lose their jobs because of such 
legislation; that on the contrary, the 
states with the most drastic laws 
show the highest proportion of em- 
ployed women; that women won 
their most important right in 1920, 
and by the power of voting they can 
push necessary laws through state 
legislatures. The National League of 
Women Voters, the National Council 
of Catholic Women and other groups 
and prominent women, oppose the 
amendment. 
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POETRY 
By Scholastic Graduates 


ERE is some poetry, written 
H by people who, when they 

were in high school, won 
prizes in our Scholastic Awards, 
either in the poetry division itself 
or for their short stories and essays. 
Some of them have been out in the 
world for several years now. How do 
you think their work compares with 
that appearing in the Round Table? 


The Walkers 


Moonlight frosted the hill 
And the thick dew 

Was a silvery stream 
They waded through. 


Quiet as bush and tree, 
Luminous-eyed, 
The cattle watched them pass 
Up the hillside 
And at the pasture’s end 
Fasten the bars 
Of the last gate, and fade 
Among the stars. 
Harriet Mindwell Voris 
Formerly Central H.S., Scranton, Pa. 
2nd Prize Poetry 1930 ° 


Orchard Elegy 


Ido not hold it so unjust 

That man should find his end in dust. 
His ears are deaf, his eyes are blind, 
He is not good, he is not kind, 

Nor wise, nor beautiful. 


But oh, I hold it most unfair 

And almost more than I can bear 

That apple trees, by death’s dark whim 

Are brought to equal dust with him. 
Harriet M. Voris 


Confetti 
W ho Says? 
Who says the dead must keep their bed 
Beneath the stormy sky? 
I've walked with Drake, with Keats 
and Blake— 
They had more blood than I! 


Epitaph 
She died of unexpressed surprise: 
Each novel sight that met her eyes 
Evoked astonishment—but pride 
Bade her be still—and so she died! 


Eternal 
Before man was, this river flowed, 
This ancient sunset pulsed and glowed; 
When man is not, these will remain, 
As changeless, valid, and as sane! 
Dorothy Agard Ansley , 
Formerly Lindblom H.S., Chicago, Ill. 
Honorable Mention, Short Story, 1927 


Heretic 


Planted in stiff, straight rows along 
the walk. . 

Clipped, pruned, and smoothed until 
each little bump 
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Is patterned from the green clump at 
its side. 

Each leaf with flecks of cream against 

the green, 

Each twig cut blunt to form the sloping 
sides, 

Each with a hopeless calm; each satis- 
fied 

That uniformity is beautiful. 

Out of the dullness, one small, restless 
twig 

Lifts his maimed head and searches in 
the light 

For things unseen by others; spreads 
his hands 

And gloats to see the green shoots grow 
and form, 

A shadow falls upon his waxen leaves. 

A snip! And he is back where he once 
was. 


Takes, seeing the dancing jelly 
Gyrate happily, float and fly 


To what music my lost legs blunder 
through 
Save that it be the same one 
Pours all over me, shoulder to waist to 
heel, 
—Guarded, abandoned, still kept by 
the sun. 
Winfield Townley Scott 
Formerly Haverhill (Mass.) H. S. 
Second Prize, Poetry, 1927 


Letter 


When we are old who now are young, 

And you now unborn, then our grand- 
sons— 

We will stare at you from park bench 
or great chair 

And tell you, It is good to be young. 


Brown-leproused with age, our hands 
alone may say so; 

Empty pockets or filled wallet may say 
so: 

Totals are always equal when doomed 
stand together. 





Woodcut by Douglas Percy Bliss (Courtesy of the Studio) 


It is not seemly he should climb so far 
Above the others, for he should have 
learned 
That uniformity is beautiful. 
He must begin again to struggle for 
the light. 
Naomi Patrick 
Formerly West Seattle (Wash.) H.S., 


Tide Running 
Tide running out and I stalk inland, 
Waist-deep in the sunlighted sea 
Watching thighs, knees, knuckles and 
shins, toes, 
Laboring forward under me. 


And I move above them, some way 
with them, 

Though they explore another world 

Where tarnished sunlight slants easy 

All with a busy whirling twirled 


Like a long humming under water 
That over water no ear but eye 


Note: In English Edition, pages 13-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


While time ticks on our wrists faster 
Than pulse beneath, some other hour is 
always better. 


Therefore, while I am young and find 
lying hard, 

I will write this down—It is good to 
be young 

If it is good to be old. That’s an equa- 
tion 

Clear to the wise and nothing at all to 
the glad. 

Winfield T. Scott 


Dilemma of Two in New Snow 


Snow’s hush of scene; 
Snow will not intervene, 
So candidly I lean 


To allocate you this 
Imperative, hard kiss, 
Compressed to emphasis, 








To say my cells contain 
More fire’s implicit pain 
Than one man can sustain, 


Nor quelled and mollified 
By walking any wide 
Calm arctic countryside. 


You smile; your eyes pursue 
Purged sky as for a clue 
Expedient and new, 


Avid of cool command 
For two who burn and stand 
Ironic in chilled land. 


But lips facilitate 
A more immediate 
Conclusive fate, 


And so we cling as one 

Fiery phenomenon 

In snow’s oblivion. 

Israel Smith 

Formerly Jersey Shore (Pa..) H.S. 
First Prize, Reading Contest, 1929 


Figure in Blue Cold 


This introspective traveller 
Whose mania for moonlight keeps 
His strange avidity astir 

While saner citizenry sleeps, 


Puts roof and steeple to his back 

For midnight meadow taut with snow, 
Gold luminous along his track, 
Direction stringent in its glow. 


He crunches distance, field to field, 
Insatiable of lunar air, 

Through landscape arrogant and sealed 
To an enamel glare. 


And such compulsion of eccentric need 

As drives him on, his townsmen fear, 

Although its reason rabbits would con- 
cede, 

Its force seem plausible to deer. 


Israel Smith 


Prometheus 


Prometheus chained to the lonely rock, 

Prometheus with the bolt in his breast; 

He, the fire-bringer, forgotten by man, 

Looked down to the cities below; 

And saw men building the towers 

Which he had taught them to raise, 

Rounding the domes on towering 
palaces, 

Etching designs on wall and column; 

Men worked unceasingly, never 
remembering 

Who had taught them to know the stars 

‘and the moon, 

The lore of the sea and the lift of sails, 

Who had brought them the fire in 
hands and breast, 

Who had carried the flaming words 

To every hill of darkness. 


Chained to the lonely rock 

With the cruel bolt in his breast, 

The Titan reflected bitterly, 

How dim and long ago he now must 
seem 

To the forgetful men below. 

Prometheus strained against his fetters, 

Twisted his body achingly slow, 
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Backward and forward, nothing but 


rock, 
Rock and the far-off pitiless sky, 
Mist in the distance, crowning 
Olympus. 
Olympus where the cup went round, 
With immortality in every toast. 
Laughter among the gods—laughter 
and youth— 
No one remembering or pitying 
The sternest of punishments, 
Dealt to a kindred god. 


Ruth Gardner 
Formerly Sacramento (Cal.) H.S. 


Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1931 * 


Loss 


Dry eyed and rigid she works in the 
sun. 

Each day and night, till her work is 
done. 


(Where is the lover to work by her 
side, 

To watch and perceive where her love- 
liness hides?) 


Her limbs are supple and her hands 
are slim, 

But her body is barren and her eyes 
grow dim. 


(Where is the body much taller than 
hers, 

With strong brown hands and a frame 
that endures?) 


She walks all day in a gutted field, 
Turns home at night with her lips still 
sealed. 


(For here is beauty to be found but by 
one, 

And he is gone. She will rise with the 
sun.) 


Evangeline Boner 
Formerly Central H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Fourth Prize, Story, 1937 


Surrender 


You are to me 

The gray illimitable sea, 
November driven 

To whom all passion given 
Breaks at high tide 

On the cliff’s invulnerable side. 


Once only with such glad surprise 

I saw the ice-floes of your eyes 

Break as though a steady sun 

Had stormed their arctic depths and 
won. 

And it was like the gentle motion 

Of sunlight on a summer ocean. 


Knowing this I shall not chide 

The deep unanswerable heart you 
hide, 

But we, so strangely, surely bound, 

Shall our own hell and heaven found. 

At last the wild, sweet yearning note 

Is dealt to silence in my throat. 


Elena Sbedico 


Formerly Roosevelt H.S., Seattle, . 


Wash. 
Second Prize, Poetry, 1934 





Sonnet 


My little, painted face with its sag 


eyes 
Will haunt you only while that poem 
is read. 
At some quite distant time, with vague 
surprise 
You'll hear it, and you’ll see my un- 
wise head, 
My useless hands, with silly lacquered 
nails, 
And hear my voice caught in a tired 
breath, 
Or telling you those odd remorseful 
tales 
About the cup I broke, or my dogs’ 
death. 
And when that poem is read, if it should 
be 
At some quite distant time, I think 
you'll know 
The things I always wished that you 
could see, 
That I was ill, afraid, and loved you 
so— 
You’ll know them for a moment, then 
you'll say 
“A charming verse, I must learn it 
some day.” 
Ann Scott 
Formerly Oak Park (Ill.) H.S. 
Second Prize, Essay, 1936 


Epistle 

Dear God, 

Please come out of.all the awe inspiring 
vastness 

Of Time and Space and Universal 
cosmos, 

Of fourth dimensional Infinity 

And be a simple Mother-Father God 
tonight. 


I want to talk to you—to ask you 
questions, 

Just as I did when we were very little; 

When you were such a comprehensible 
divinity 

And all your world was glad—do you 
remember? 


I used to love you then, and all your 
people; ‘ 

I loved the fragrance of your wooded 
knolls; 

I used to sing to you and you would 
answer; 

We were indeed the very best of 
friends. 


But somehow, God, since both of us 
grew older, 

The scene has changed; simplicity has 
vanished 

And in its stead there rears a warped 
and ugly world. 


I see disease, deformity, infection, 
And bloated human vultures. 

I see men drinking men’s blood 
And growing fat. 


The vision sickens; all my soul is eaten 
with a cancer 
And in an agony of writhing—dies. 


(Concluded on page 20-E) 
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“The Red-Headed League” 


and “I'he Rue Morgue” 


By Daisy Mae Roberts 


ID you ever think of Edgar 
Allan Poe as a mathemati- 
cian? Is it possible for a man 

with such a romantic and artistic 
temperament as Poe’s to be mathe- 
matically minded? And what does 
mathematics have to do with detec- 
tive stories anyway? 

Poe tells us himself how much of 
a mathematician he had to be in all 
his writings. That he was a conscious 
artist is proven by his own statement 
analyzing his prose and his poetry: 

“No one point in its composition is 
referable to accident or intuition... 
the work proceeded, step by step, to 
its completion, with the precision and 
rigid consequence of a mathematical 
problem.” 

As a true craftsman keeps the 
shavings out of sight and shows us 
the perfect form of his art, so Poe 
has hidden the traces of his work- 
manship. 

Although he was not the inventor 
of the short story, Poe may fairly be 
termed its perfecter. He defined the 
short story as “a frame upon which 
to hang material,” and thus set up a 
pattern upon which future authors 
might weave their fabrics. As a con- 
sequence, other writers both in 
America and abroad modeled stories 
according to his form. 

Edgar Allan Poe was the first au- 
thor to apply scientific method to the 
writing of detective fiction, though 
he confined himself to the shorter 
form. It is no wonder then that Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle followed in 
Poe’s footsteps and, using Poe’s 
standard for his guide, won great ac- 
claim with his detective stories. This 
may be said with no discredit to 
Doyle, as any future writer of the de- 
tective story would necessarily have 
to build upon Poe’s achievements in 
this style. 

The modern short story has been 
defined by Frederick Houk Law as 
“A narrative that is short enough to 
be read at a single sitting; that is 
written to produce a single impres- 
sion on the mind of the reader; that 
excludes everything that does not 
lead to that single impression; that is 
complete and final in itself; that has 
every indication of reality.” 

The Red-Headed League is a rath- 
er typical example of the method of 
A. Conan Doyle, as is The Murders in 
the Rue Morgue, of Poe’s method. 
Both stories conform to the above 
theory of the short story. Each story 
is about the same length — that is, 
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each is short enough to be read at a 
single sitting. Each story produces a 
single impression on the mind of the 
reader. The impressions in these par- 
ticular stories are very much alike, 
since the stories are studies in detec- 
tive reasoning. In The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue, Dupin possesses a pe- 
culiar power of analysis which en- 
ables him to ferret out a murder mys- 
tery which has baffled the police. In 
The Red-Headed League, Sherlock 
Holmes, by a similar process of rea- 
soning, fathoms in advance a se- 
ries of mysterious circumstances 
which lead to a contemplated rob- 
bery. Though the two mysteries dif- 
fer in kind and degree, the reader is 
impressed in both by the manner in 
which the detectives solve them. 

The stories are complete in them- 
selves. In each story the problem is 
fully introduced with all the evi- 
dence bearing on it. In each case, step 
by step, the reader is allowed to fol- 
low the deductive reasoning of the 
hero until the final solution is 
reached. The reader sees the gradual 
untangling of the mystery through 
the eye of the detective. 

Poe and Doyle try to give to their 
stories every indication of reality. 
Both stories are told in the first per- 


























son. The authors seem to have simi- 
lar reasons for this. In a story of emo- 
tional interest the use of the first 
person is effective because it serves 
to give the appearance of reality. In 
the detective story the first person is 
used to give the reader first-hand in- 
formation. 

This is not the only device made 
use of by Poe and Doyle to make 
their tales seem realistic. Each au- 
thor furnishes his reader with some 
documentary evidence in the form 
of newspaper advertisements and 
clippings that make the murders and 
evidence seem as real as today’s New 
York Times. 

Emphasis on minute details is an- 
other device used by authors to pro- 
duce reality. When James Russell 
Lowell said of Poe: 

“He combines in a very remarkable 
manner two facilities which are seldom 
found united; a power of influencing 
the mind of the reader by the impalpa- 
ble shadows of mystery, and a minute- 
ness of detail which does not leave a 
pin or a button unnoticed.” 
he could also have been speaking of 
A. Conan Doyle. Each of these mas- 
ters of detective fiction knew very 
well how this use of details impresses 
upon the reader realistic pictures. 
How easily one can visualize the 
scene of the murder after reading the 
description of the apartment in the 
Rue Morgue, and the cellar and the 
dramatic scene of the attempted rob- 
bery as Doyle depicts it. Do you re- 
member the scene in which Mr. Ja- 
bez Wilson applies for membership 
in the Red-headed League and has 
his hair pulled vigorously by the 
small red-headed man who wants to 
make sure that Mr. Wilson’s brilliant 
red hair is not a wig? 
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More important still is the way in 
which authors produce reality by the 
creation of convincing characters. 
Poe represents the story-teller as a 
man of ordinary sensibilities and in- 
tellect as a contrast to the unusual 
character and cleverness of the hero, 
Dupin. In the same way, Doyle uses 
for his narrator Doctor Watson, a 
normal but rather unimaginative 
character, to accentuate his world- 
renowned Sherlock Holmes. 

The characters of Sherlock Holmes 
and of Dupin are strikingly alike. 
Both are keen detectives possessing 
a peculiar analytic abilitv. Both are 
extremely eccentric. They seem to do 
their detective work purely for 
amusement. Dupin’s primary motive 
for analyzing the mystery was the 
pastime it afforded him. The fact that 
he owed Le Bon a service was only 
secondary. In very much the same 
way, Sherlock Holmes, speaking of 
the solving of mysteries, says: “It 
saves me from ennui... . My life is 
spent in one long effort to escape 
from the commonplaces of exist- 
ence.” 

When these detectives have been 
successful in ferreting out the most 
puzzling sort of mystery, they are 
nonchalant and modest about their 
accomplishments. Both characters 
show the same calmness and delib- 
erateness at the time when the other 
characters are most excited. Both 
characters feel the same way about 
the solution of crimes. Sherlock 
Holmes says: “As a rule, the more 
bizarre a thing is, the less mysterious 
it proves to be. It is the commonplace 
crimes that are puzzling, just as a 
commonplace face is most difficult to 
identify.” 

Both of these stories are master- 
pieces of form as well as original and 
distinctive creations of literature. 
But basically they have the same 
formula—use of the first person for 
the narrator, character drawing of 
heroes, lucidity, orderliness, and 
cleverness of plot construction, use 
of various devices to establish real- 
ity and power of minute analysis. 

One of the greatest proofs of a 
writer’s genius is his literary immor- 
tality. Almost a century has lapsed 
and yet the form of the detective 
story has not greatly changed. Poe’s 
story, The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue, might just as well have been 
compared with a modern detective 
novel like The Thin Man, for in- 
stance, or with some of S. S. Van 
Dine’s mysteries. Fantastic and intri- 
cate patterns have been woven on the 
original framework of the Poe sto- 
ries. Perhaps the twentieth century 
pattern is a little less fantastic, a lit- 
tle less melodramatic, and a little less 
gruesome than that of the nineteenth 
century, but in form they are strik- 
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ingly similar. Their surface differ- 
ences are noticed because we are 
seeing both types with twentieth 
century eyes. Each has its place, as 
James Russell Lowell said of poetry: 
“The temple of the god of song is 
equally accessible from either side, and 
there is room enough in it for all who 
bring offerings, or seek an oracle.” 


Graduates’ Poetry 


(Concluded from page 18-E) 


I walk the street by day and see the 
beggar; 

The waif and derelict, abject and hope- 
less— 

I do not have enough to give to alJl. 








I trudge the park by night and shrink 
in horror, 

Is this your world? 

These human souls asleep in leprous 
filth; 

These ravaged faces, insane in their 
hunger 

And tortured with eternal weariness; 

These bodies lying lax, disinterested; 

And claiming life unproudly. 

The recking stench they move in 

Is this yours too? 


And yet—beyond this pigsty of a city 

The acres stretch, and Earth creaks 
with her burden 

Of golden harvests, forests, mountain 
streams 

All lying idle—wasting in the sun. 


Your babies die while some old man is 
whining 

At some disorder in his usual comfort 

Youth fights its dreary futile battles 

Against a grappling, strangling, crip- 
pling world 

While gold is clinked and poured and 
men are bored with pleasure. 


Is this your world, where monarchs of 
finance 

By being greedy, shrewd, unscrupu- 
lous, successful, 

Gain the respect of all those fools they 
strangle; 

Ascend the throne and in a reign of 
terror 

The while their subjects bow in awe 
before them, 

Defraud them, warp them, suck them, 
leave them dry? 


Oh, Lord, dear God, teach me to love 
again! 

(How can I love, when all the world is 
grasping 

And gaining nothing?) 

How can youth with al] its sweet 
endeavors 

Behold and smile again?) 


Yet, teach me, God, to love and to 
believe again 

That hidden deep within the soul of 
men 

Lie all the splendid founts of love and 
justice, 

Lie healthy robust life and virile 
laughter; 







That they must wait until in dying © 
anguish 

This mangled universe shall fal] and @ 
its ruins 

Your real world rise, supreme—syb. 
lime—triumphant! 
Leonora Levin 
Formerly Senior H.S., Reading, Pa 
Honorable Mention, Essay, 1930 


The King’s Highway 
Three-lane, two-lane, detour 
So runs The King’s Highway. 
Young men stand by the road 
asking for rides 
And old men trudge along 
asking for nothing. 
On one side is a pasture 
where cattle lie motionless, 
They are contented with fences 
and grass; 
On the other side is a field 
Where men soar into space, 
They are contented only in death, 
Three-lane, two-lane, detour— 
The: new cars speed down the 
middle of the road 
And the old cars pull patiently. 
along at the side. 
The large cars are clean and bright 
But the small cars are smeared 
By the fingers of children. 
In haste or at leisure all 
pass this way— 
They see old adobe walls built by 
man’s toil 
And aimless pavements built by 
speculation; 
They smell the sweetness of the hills 
And the stench of crowded places; 
They catch the laughter of the beaches 
And shudder at the sound of the siren, 
But they steal by the graveyard 
without listening to its silence 
at all. 
Margaret Gray Johnson 
San Diego, Cal. 


Teton Morning Song 


As we came down from Yellowstone 
The cold blue morning air 
Swirled through the head like cordial 
red, 
Like cordial red and rare. 


Breathless across the sleeping hills 
In the bright and splendid dawn, 
The highway white with long lithe 
light 
Slipped, and was gone. 


Tall lodgepole pines on either side 
Awoke in the glistening air 
Shaking slim dark heads like Cheyenne 
maids ‘ 
With pine cones caught in their hai. 


The wheel sang as it burned the track, 
The fawn paused in the glade, 

The fat black bear came up to stare, 
The green snake turned in the shade, 


And as swallows winging a dappled sky 
That sunrise clouds bedizen, 
So our hearts grew strong with the 
wheel’s song 
And we followed the far horizon. 
Kenneth Lewis 
Formerly Topeka (Kan.) HS. 
Fourth Prize, Poetry, 1935 
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Homecoming 


Grads Tell Tales of 
the Cold, Harsh World 


(Printed in Teacher Edition only) 


NLIKE MOST creative workers, 
the teacher rarely has the 
opportunity to look upon the 

effects of her labors and see whether 
she has wrought well. Once the 
graduate has walked off the stage at 
commencement, he seldom returns, 
except to pronounce such polite for- 
malities as, “Well, well, well! You 
haven’t changed a bit!” When the 
pupil leaves the schoolroom for the 
last time, he wears no tag which 
reads, “Merchandise which is unsat- 
isfactory may be returned.” Society 
may send a confirmed criminal back 
to jail, but it may not send a con- 
firmed incompetent back to school. 

Our annual department of work by 
graduates—the winners of the Schol- 
astic Awards in former years—is ab- 
sorbing for the reason that it does 
give a teacher an opportunity to see 
what she has been doing; not only the 
teachers of these specific youngsters, 
but all teachers whose pupils are 
typified by this small selection, may 
feel that they had a hand in the pro- 
duction. 

Pupils should also welcome this 
annual homecoming as an authentic 
voice from the beyond. These state- 
ments are not the smooth expressions 
of professional journalists but the 
words of young people like them- 
selves, uncertain but hopeful. 

All but one have left school within 
the last few years and the one excep- 
tion is:also the only one who seems 
to have made a wholly satisfactory 
adjustment, by settling in a village. 
(This should be a warning to those 
young talents who are longing for 
the big city.) It may be interesting 
for the class to identify the passages 
which indicate that the writers are 
in the process of becoming, rather 
than of being. 

Of course, pupils may not agree 
that these graduates are for the most 
part in a relatively lost state of mind. 
Pupils may prefer to extract the 
Passages which suggest balance, and 
stability, and awareness. At any rate, 
there is a splendid opportunity to do 
for these pieces what Charles Young 
has been doing for his writing class: 
“pouring cold water on the heated 
passion of things they had never felt 
nor seen,” 


VERSES 


The verses appear to be markedly 
superior to the short essays both in 
technical construction and in calibre 
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of thought. It is up to the pupils to 
attribute this difference to the fact 
that (A) emotional ideas may be 
expressed more freely in verse than 
in prose, or that (B) these people 
have never learned to treat prose 
with the same tenderness and respect 
that they feel for verse. 

Technically, the verses of Winfield 
Scott have a quality which is close 
to pure music. In reading these verses 
aloud, the voice is less conscious of 
thought than of subtle rhythm and a 
beautifully blended concatenation of 
syllables. Tide Running has a liquid 
quality suited to its subject, just as 
its rhythms suit the uneven rush and 
flow of the waves. Letter is less lyric, 
but it also exhibits a rare talent for 
the masonry of words. At the same 
time, these verses have a respectable 
intellectual stature, an intuition of 
universality. 

By contrast, most of the other 
verses are more of this world. Miss 
Patrick pokes fun at the trend to 
regimentation. Miss Levin is pro- 
foundly agitated by the decay of 
world morality. A mild disdain for 
mankind is voiced by Mrs. Ansley, 
Miss Voris, and Margaret Gray John- 
son and Ruth Gardner. Evangeline 
Boner, Elena Sbedico, and Ann Scott, 
sing in the honored convention of 
unrequited love. Israel Smith and 
Kenneth Lewis rejoice in pagan 
abandon, although the interesting 
verses of the former have also an 
intimation of the universal mystery. 
At least, that is the way they read 
here. Your pupils may have other 
ideas. 

There is something about the Lewis 
poem, by the way, which is peculiar 
to this age: a dynamic landscape. 


Before the coming of the automobile 
and the concrete highway, this poem 
could not have been written. Thirty 
years ago, no one could have shared 
the sense of speed and of the rapidly 
changing scene which Mr. Lewis has 
attempted to recapture. It is one 
thing to observe the dawn from a 
hilltop. It is quite another to ride 
swiftly through the awakening hills. 


ALLUSIONS 

A writer who was severely criti- 
cized for his pedantic display of ob- 
scure references was heard to mur- 
mur in rebuttal, “well I still have 
my allusions.” As humor this is not 
quite as bad as the remark Alexander 
Woollcott made, during a cruise of 
the northern Pacific, when he was 
told they had finally left the main 
land of Alaska. “Anyway,” he an- 
swered, “I still have my Aleutians.” 
The point we are trying to make is 
that probably the chief reward of a 
broad cultural background is that it 
expands so greatly the power to enjoy 
and to understand the remarks that 
are bandied about the radio and the 
dinner table. For example, the two 
foregoing puns are without flavor if 
one is unfamiliar with the cliché 
about illusions. 

Recently The New Yorker pub- 
lished a cartoon in which a merchant, 
advertising a COLOSSAL BANK- 
RUPTCY SALE was gazing enviously 
at his successful competitor, who had 
plastered his front with signs read- 
ing, GIGANTIC SECTION 77B RE- 
ORGANIZATION SALE. The appre- 
ciation of this sardonic illustration 
depends wholly upon whether one 
has been keeping in touch with the 
New Deal. Bankruptcy, by any other 
name, smells just as sweet. 

The New Yorker is called a “so- 
phisticated” magazine because much 
of its contents assumes a considerable 
degree of knowledge on the part of 
the reader. It was originally adver- 
tised as “NOT for the Old Lady from 
Dubuque.” (Oddly many people be- 
lieve that a magazine which is 
“sophisticated” is supposed to be 
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risqué, but this is so only when a 
specialized type of knowledge is 
predicated. Equally sophisticated, 
but hardly risqué, are The Yale Re- 
view, Variety, The New Republic, 
and The Social Frontier.) For some 
pupils, even the simple lines of Schol- 
astic may appear sophisticated. 

Our guest artists this week, the 
graduates, are not over-given to al- 
lusion, but there are a few lines 
which may stop the unsophisticated 
pupil. In Tide Running, the “dancing 
jelly” and the “sunlight slants” may 
befuddle those who did not pay at- 
tention in their course in General Sci- 
ence. Pupils won’t understand Miss 
Levin’s opening if they do not know 
how to distinguish between a per- 
sonal and an impersonal duty. In 
fact if they aren’t up on their so- 
ciology and economics they will not 
understand what she is talking about 
at all. “Pavements built by specu- 
lation” in The King’s Highway pre- 
supposes an acquaintance with the 
methods of real-estate promoters. Do 
they know the story of Prometheus? 
If not, it is doubtful whether they 
will wholly enjoy Miss Gardner’s 
lines. 

Other references in these verses, 
which may need clarification for some 
pupils, are: Yellowstone, Cheyenne, 
Drake, Keats, Blake. Finally, pupils 
may have to expand their vocabu- 
laries if they wish to understand all 
of these lines of verse. 


VOCABULARY 


The following words may have 
more meaning for the class if they 
are asked to choose the correct syno- 
nyms from the accompanying list. 
The synonyms are given for the 
words as they are used in the context 
of the graduates’ verses. 

implicit: disturbed, unreserved, pale, 
vicious. 

quell: kill, cringe, conquer, deny. 

mollify: soften, sacrifice, burrow, 
feminize. 

expedient: quick, suitable, winged, 
deportable. 

avid: birdlike, 
eager. 

facilitate: 
ease. 

introspective: nearsighted, self-ex- 
aminatory, reckless, divided. 

taut: snug, cool, harsh, white. 

stringent: stringy, dry, rambling, 
rigid. 

concede: flee, acknowledge, assume, 
expand. 

plausible: fair, praiseworthy, ver- 
minous, planned. 

bedizen: confuse, hypnotize, slum- 
ber, adorn. 

etch: scratch, draw, corrode, outline. 

lore: tide, legend, knowledge, vege- 
tation. 

rigid: austere, lined, humped, tired. 

supple: long, pliant, knotted, mus- 
cular. 


hunted, thankful, 


block, whisper, weave, 
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THOUGHT QUESTIONS 


The extremely practical example 
set by the Chinese, described by Carl 
Crow (6), suggests some important 
practical issues. For example: 

How do these job-holding devices 
affect the employer? 

How do they affect the welfare of 
the business? 

What is responsible for the intense 
competition for jobs among the Chi- 
nese? 

Why do the Chinese resort to such 
extreme methods to hold their jobs? 

To what extent are these same 
methods used in the United States? 

To what extent does nepotism (fam- 
ily favoritism) prevail in American 
enterprise, as you know it? 

To what extent does nepotism pre- 
vail in Congress? 

How does nepotism affect the eco- 
nomic welfare of society as a whole? 

What alternatives are there to fill- 
ing jobs through family influence? 

What are the advantages of family 
solidarity? 

What social units are coming to re- 
place the family in America? 


NEWS QUIZ 


The following questions, based 
upon our past and present news 
pages, may have a special pertinence 
to the discussion of the editorial. 

How much does a battleship cost? 
$60,000,000. 

How much does the President ask 
for WPA? $250,000,000. 

How much does Bulkley want to 
spend for highways? $8,000,000,000. 

How much is needed for the public 
works for which plans have been made 
by the Department of Interior? One 
billion. 

How much will our navy building 
program cost? $800,000,000. 

How many Americans favor a navy 
second to none? Three-fourths. 

How do most Americans feel about 
foreign wars? They don’t want any 
part of them. 

What is the chief service of a bat- 
tleship? It can destroy shipping, de- 
stroy a port, or sink an attacking ship. 
It can also provide a refuge for Ameri- 
cans stranded in foreign war zones, 
and it can conduct troops to shore- 
line battle fronts. 

How many British ships been at- 
tacked in the Mediterranean since the 
Nyon agreement? Two were sunk re- 
cently. 

How were the British ships sunk? 
By submarine and airplane. 

What is England doing about the 
attacks on ships owned by her citi- 
zens? Her battleships are hunting sub- 
marines in the Mediterranean, with 
orders to sink them on sight. At the 
same time, the British Foreign Office 
is trying to arrange a deal with Mus- 
solini which will pacify him. 

Why were the British ships sunk? 
They were carrying cargo to Loyalist 
Spain. 

Why is Mussolini able to demand 
concessions from England? His sub- 
marines control British shipping lanes, 


his planes can bomb London, and his 
propaganda has stirred up rebellion 
among the Arabian subjects of Great 
Britain. 

What power has England over Italy? 
Italy has a need of British ggld to bol- 
ster Italian credit, it needs trade agree- 
ments which will help it to sell its 
products abroad at a good price, and 
it desires the recognition of its own- 
ership of Ethiopia so that it may make 
trade agreements on that basis. 

How long has Hitler ruled Ger- 
many? Five years. 

What is the Rome-Berlin axis? Co- 
operation between Italy and Germany 
in bargaining with France or England 
and in other dealings with other na- 
tions, such as Spain or Austria. 

Who supports Hitler? His personal 
admirers, who accept his doctrines; 
German industrialists and financiers, 
and those who are dependent upon 
him or the Nazi party for their jobs. 

What is the purpose of German mil- 
itarism and armament? To capture 
raw materials and markets, or to 
frighten other governments into mak- 
ing satisfactory deals with Germany. 

What is the purpose of American 
armament, British, French, and Rus- 
sian armament? To prevent the cap- 
ture of possessions now in their con- 
trol. 


DEBATE 


The editorial this week is an un- 
usually precise statement of an issue 
which is probably the most vital to 
face the present generation. For 
many of the youngsters who read 
this, it may mean a matter of life and 
death, an alternative between a 
happy, productive life or misery. 
Should the United States prepare for 
military intervention in European 
and Asiatic affairs? Is world peace 
more important than home prosper- 
ity? Can the U. S. remain at peace 
without becoming involved in for- 
eign wars? Should we spend money 
on battleships? Should we spend on 
public works the money-that we are 
ready to pour into armaments? 

The editorial presents not a single 
problem but a pile of problems which 
all bear upon each other. To settle 
any one aspect of the problem singly 
is much more difficult than snatch- 
ing one stick out of a pile of jack- 
straws. The debate calls for light, 
rather than heat; although it cer- 
tainly should be argued with pas- 
sionate conviction, too. 

The major task of a teacher, it 
would seem, is to impress young peo- 
ple sufficiently with the importance 
of this issue that they will earnestly 
study it and seek to do something 
about it. What they should do is a 
matter of their determination, but 
the possibilities include demanding a 
policy of open diplomacy from the 
State Department, joining and work- 
ing with groups which are commit- 
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ted to the interests of the silent mil- 
lions, and helping to make this 
nation, which we may be called upon 
to defend, well worth defending. 

Pupils have complained to their 
teachers that, while our editorials 
are interesting, they never tell the 
reader what to do. Must children al- 
ways be told what to do? In the sec- 
ondary level, they are presumably 
ready to decide a few things for 
themselves. If they are not, then 
heaven help posterity! No amount 
of indoctrination will save them 
from themselves. 

The most any educational medium 
may legitimately do is to propose the 
problem and to offer various alterna- 
tive solutions. For themselves, the 
editors have not decided unani- 
mously. Some would buy munitions 
stocks, confident that the credit 
structure will survive the next holo- 
caust. Others feel that there will be 
little left but the wreckage: these are 
determined to do what they can to 
prevent another war. One, convinced 
that war is inevitable, is hunting a 
mountain refuge where he will be 
safe. The preventionists are divided 
into two camps: one believes in im- 
mediate action to smash fascism be- 
fore it gains further power; the other 
is for peace at any price. The anti- 
fascists vary in their tactics from 
urging boycotts and embargoes to 
sending aid to China and Spain. 
These support the present policy of 
our State Department to prepare to 
meet the fascist powers by alliances 
with other nations. The others hope 
to organize mass resistance to war 
activities of all kinds, to encourage 
peaceful and friendly settlement of 
all economic and cultural differ- 
ences despite the apparent fascist 
threat to any method but the rule of 
force. The issue it is plain has di- 
vided conservatives and liberals 
alike. The only tactic upon which 
they are all agreed is to discuss the 
problem on the slightest provocation 
far into the night, and from these 
exchanges some enlightenment en- 
sues, 


ADVANCE READING 


For the forthcoming Labor issue, 
next week, teachers may care to have 
on hand in the classroom a few of 
the following publications: 

When Labor Organizes by Brooks 
(Yale University Press) 

Labor’s Challenge, Photo History, 
No. 2 (Modern Age Books) 

Decisions of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board (U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office) Volumes I & II. 

Labor Information Bulletin (U. S. 
Department of Labor) 

Series on Labor History by Herbert 
Harris, running in Current History 
since May, 1937, soon to appear in book 
form. 
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AFTER HOURS 


The Bread-Cast-Upon-the-Waters 
Department is taking over this space 
temporarily. The letter written: to 
our subscribers last week had barely 
taken flight when an answer skit- 
tered in the door. It was on an entire- 
ly different subject, but no matter. 
Such letters are rare. 

The note was signed by Don 
Kitchin, Superintendent in St. John, 
Kansas. Seniors and teachers in the 
social studies department of St. John 
High School have been reading Boy 
Dates Girl, our publication of the 
series which appeared in 1935-36 
and is continuing this year every two 
weeks. Mr. Kitchin says, “Their re- 
sponse has been so favorable that we 
have decided to use Boy Dates Girl 
as the basis for a unit of instruction 
in our required eleventh grade social 


studies course.” 


And a field representative sent us 
the memo that “the school library 
committee of So Car has recommend- 
ed to the public schools of the state 
our Reading Menus, ‘which have 
been published in one volume. After 
five minutes, it dawned on us that he 
meant South Carolina. 


The convention of the Progressive 
Education Association will be going 
strong, February 23rd through the 
26th, as this issue reaches the schools. 
Wednesday evening the association’s 
committee on mental hygiene will 
have a joint meeting with the section 
on pediatrics of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine. 


Here is an aspect of education 
which deserves much more attention 
than it gets. Some authorities declare 
that every teacher should have medi- 
cal and psychiatric training. If teach- 
ing does come to that stage, the train- 
ing period may at least be more 
interesting than fifteen hours on the 
function of education in a democracy. 


There is an invisible rejoinder 
which snags many sincere efforts of 
the schools to tell youngsters how to 
take care of themselves, how to be 
healthy and prosperous, how to do 
things skilfully, how to perform the 
duties of a citizen of a democracy, 
and how to die gracefully. Plain in 
the eyes of the attentive pupils the 
teacher may behold the ancient ad- 
vice: Physician, heal thyself. This re- 
tort is not quite valid. Young people 
can and occasionally do learn from 
the confessed mistakes of their eld- 
ers. An even more successful method 
of learning, however, is imitation. 
Monkey see; monkey do. 
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ORIENTATION 


Huxley, Aldous. Ends and Means. New 
York. Harpers. 1937. $3.50. 


NE of the most brilliant and 
scholarly minds of this gen- 
eration has set down for the 

public what he believes is the best 
course for enlightened and intelli- 
gent people to follow out of the well- 
known mess of modern society. This 
is not the shocking, cynical, and pes- 
simistic author of Brave New World, 
Point Counter Point, and Antic Hay. 
The earnestness which first appeared 
in Eyeless in Gaza has developed to 
the point where Aldous Huxley feels 
it is necessary to say straight out, 
undisguised by fictional forms, what 
it is that troubles him so about the 
world and what people should do 
about it. 

In defining his goal, he is in com- 
mon agreement with Isaiah, Jesus, 
Lao Tse, Buddha, the Stoics, Hindu- 
ism, Marx, and Spinoza; he seeks an 
age of peace, liberty, justice, and 
brotherly love, whose people will be 
non-attached to “the things of this 
world.” 

In the words of Thomas a Kem- 
pis, they will “pass through many 
cares as though without a care; not 
after the manner of a sluggard, but 
by a certain prerogative of a free 
mind, which does not cleave with in- 
ordinate affection to any creature.” 

A people and an era of this sort, 
he says, would be scorned by the 
followers of Nietzsche, de Sade, Ma- 
chiavelli, Hegel, the current spokes- 
men of Fascism, and the (apparently 
non-Marxian) Communists. 


Granting that the Communists, 
unlike these others, share his ideal 
as to the eventual nature of society, 
he parts company with them on the 
issue that a fair end cannot be sought 
by a foul means, because the means 
determines the nature of the end: 
in many cases, the means is the end. 
One does not reach a goal by walk- 
ing in the opposite direction, he says. 

The suggestions in the following 
chapters are all designed as fair 
means to gain fair ends. Many of 
them are reasonable, sensible, prac- 
tical, and startling. For those who 
are interested in keeping peace in 
the family, he recommends F. M. 
Alexander’s physical education 
methods; chaste living, coupled with 
equal status for women, as a well of 
social energy; democracy, in all 
walks of life, broken down into units 
of from ten to thirty electors; varied 
labor, rather than specialization; 
universal contempt for ambition and 
the lust of power or possessions; the 
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Off the Press 


Antioch system of learning; Montes- 
sori methods in secondary schools; 
organization of democratic commu- 
nal sects, vowing personal poverty, 
to usher in the new “era; mass 
pacifism as the only means to stop 
war (his essay on the causes and 
cures of war is a masterful sum- 
mary ); in short, “acts of free will on 
the part of morally enlightened, in- 
telligent, well-informed and deter- 
mined individuals, acting in con- 
cert.” But his rejection of all but fair 
means to an end leaves him in an 
exposed position. 

For example, Mr. Huxley would 
not suggest that we cease to have 
children because the parturition is 
painful and violent. He would not 
maintain that the shock of child- 
birth foredooms us to an eternal ter- 
ror of emergence from protective 
darkness into painful light (although 
this experience may help to explain 


“some of our reluctance to accept new 


ideas). 

It would have been far more prac- 
tical for him to say: fair means 
where possible; foul means if neces- 
sary. He cites the reform of mental 
asylums to demonstrate the superi- 
ority of the method of non-violence 
over that of violence: but he over- 
looks the fact that, with a homicidal 
patient, the physician must be alert 
to defend himself, if necessary with 
violence, against an unprovoked sur- 
prise attack. 

It would be even more practical 
to discuss the point where defensive 
violence ends and aggressive or re- 
taliatory violence begins. How far 
from academic is this problem may 
be seen in the newspapers. Japan, 
Italy, Germany, and the Soviet Union 
are all claiming to be armed for na- 
tional defense. But Japan defends 
herself in Northern China while the 
others defend themselves in Spain. 
The U.S.A. is on the point of spend- 
ing $800,000,000 for national defense, 
but experts testify that the battle- 
ships, which require most of this 
money, will be useful only in ag- 
gressive warfare. 

Huxley’s position is that “aggres- 
sor” is a relative term, that any act 
of violence is aggressive; but to re- 
ject all violence leaves one helpless 
when faced with a homicidal maniac 
or a homicidal nation, as helpless as 
the pickets who gave Chicago a new 
reason to remember Memorial Day. 
To prove his point, he cites notable 
examples of the success of non-vio- 
lent -resistancé and non-cooperation, 
in India, Egypt, Hungary, and else- 
where, as well as many examples of 


cooperative settlements of interna- 
tional disputes. Non-violence is by 
far the better method to use when 
possible; but where it is not pos- 
sible, the virtuous man must be able 
to define the aggressor. Is he to be- 
lieve Mussolini’s pretense that he 


was defending the culture of Rome 


from the Abyssinian hillmen. Is he 
to understand that Hitler is defend- 
ing in Bilbao the Church which he 
persecutes in Munich? Is he to as- 
sume that Japan is protecting its 
navy from the wrath of Chinese wo- 
men: and children? Were Chicago’s 
cops defending their lives from the 
child with the lollypop? 

On this issue, as with some of his 
other conclusions, Mr. Huxley seems 
to be living in a dream world. Rather 
than choose sides in a universal con- 
flict, he murmurs a plague on both 
houses and seeks ultimate reality in 
the depths of meditation. Meanwhile, 
he suggests, the creatures who pre- 
fer their animal engrossments to 
the non-attached life will feed and 
clothe him. 

Until a few years ago, Huxley says 
he was content to accept the theory 
that life is without meaning because 
it suited his habits; but now his soul 
demands a faith. This book is his ef- 
fort to define that faith based upon 
his extensive awareness of the arts 
and sciences. Without the benefit of 
Huxley, millions of people, them- 
selves in search of faith, have looked 
upon the hills and the stars, their 
homes and work, their mates and 
children, and they have also found 
a faith, which they are prepared to 
defend, if necessary, with violence. 


CONSERVATION 
Palmer, E. Laurence. Are They Vermin? 

Ithaca. Cornell University. 1937. 

One of an excellent series of con- 
servation and nature pamphlets, 
known as the Cornell Rural School 
Leaflet, this number describes the 
habits of birds and beasts which are 
commonly persecuted by men on 
general principles. Few of them are 
injurious to men, and many are bene- 
ficial. 


SOCIAL CHANGE 


National Resources Committee. Technol- 
ogy and Planning. Washington. Govt. 
Printing Office. 1937. 10c. 


This small attractive pamphlet 
summarizes the material in the re- 
cent report on Technological Trends 
and National Policy. 
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How to 


HIS article is not for people 

who like to write composi- 

tions. It is for you who say 
at supper with a sigh, “Gosh, I’ve 
got to write three paragraphs to- 
night,” and then go off and stare at 
a piece of paper for an hour or so. 
You yourself may adore painting or 
working with tools or handling peo- 
ple but you find writing a terrific 
labor, and yet write you must. It is 
unfair perhaps that people who love 
to write can get along well enough 
without ever drawing a line or bran- 
dishing a screw-driver; but the art- 
ist, the mechanic, the business man 
or woman, all need at some time or 
other to be able to write—to write 
clearly, easily and without wasting 
time. Can anyone help you to accom- 
plish this? Let us try. 

First of all let us get clear the fact 
that there are two kinds of writing 
—writing as an art, and writing asa 
tool of communication. The first is a 
product of imagination of creative 
urge, of inner compulsion; the sec- 
ond is an everyday affair of neces- 
sity; of business notes, family letters, 


professional articles. It is the pur--. 


pose of writing courses in school both 
to disclose to the student his ability 
in writing as an art, and to train him 
in the use of English as a tool. And 
although your work in writing may 
seem to disclose no native talent, 
still I do believe that anyone can 
train himself with help from a teach- 
er or a book to write clearly, ac- 
curately, even gracefully. 

Practice in school for everyday 
writing generally takes the form of 
writing business letters, describing 
some process, giving an account of 
some piece of action, or presenting 
an argument. Suppose now you have 
one of these assignments. Try first of 
all to minimize the labor of writing. 
Sit down with a well-sharpened pen- 
cil or a well-filled pen before a large 
clean sheet of paper at an orderly 
desk. Forget that English has “al- 
ways been hard” for you. Put every- 
thing out of your mind except the 
particular problem of this assign- 
ment; forget yourself and concen- 
trate on the thing itself. It was a 
great orator, Cato, who said, “Lay 
hold of a subject and the words will 
follow.” Let the person you are go- 
ing to describe rise up before you; 
let the arguments you want to pre- 
sent come creeping into your mind. 
And as they come, make notes on 
your paper—take a little old piece 
for that, if you like—random notes, 
higgledy-piggledy notes, notes that 
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Write a Composition 
By Agnes M. Bass 











no one except yourself will see. Then 
look over your jottings, number 
them in the order in which they 
seem to belong, add more and then 
start writing. Be swift about it. 
Never stare at the paper unless your 
mind is seeing things as you stare. 
Get something down fast: you can 
always revise it later. 

Some writers make an outline in- 
stead of notes, or in addition to notes, 
and find it a profitable practice. But 
I believe that an outline holds up 
many people’s writing. They some- 
times feel upset when they want to 
break away from it, or else, having 
written a detailed outline they seem 
to have done all the work and resent 
having to write it all out completely 
as well. There are many students 
who find it helpful to talk a com- 
position to anyone who is willing to 
listen. Here too the danger is that 
writing it down afterwards seems 
double work. Sometimes when you 
have “stewed” over a composition 
someone has helped you by asking, 
“Well what is it that you really want 
to say?” Ask yourself that question 
and you will save the trouble of find- 
ing a listener. 

So now you have something on pa- 
per, the first draft at any rate, and 
you read it over. Is it unified, coher- 
ent, forceful, graceful and all the 
other things the text-books would 
have it? That will depend entirely 
upon how clear your thinking has 
been. You cannot give an accurate 
account of anything until you have 
grasped it and that is why you must 
make notes before you start to write. 
Those notes are your thoughts and 
when you number them you are ar- 
ranging your ideas as they develop. 
As you read through your first draft 


try to be not the author but the 
reader. You can do this more easily 
if you have set your copy aside to 
“cool” for a day or two before re- 
reading it. Undoubtedly you will 
find that it is far from crystal-clear 
in places. Try then to make one sen- 
tence follow another in a way that 
unfolds your subject, linking one 
thought to another in a relationship 
of therefore, however, but, never- 
theless, and. See whether your es- 
say moves along or whether it stum- 
bles; if it stumbles it is your thought 
that is standing still! 

Now of course there are all sorts 
of techniques that you have studied 
to help to make a composition inter- 
esting and graceful. Your sentence 
order must not be monotonous: you 
must consider where in your sen- 
tence and your paragraph you want 
to place your strongest emphasis; 
you may change dull words for others 
more forceful, you may change the 
word order for greater rhythm. 
When you yourself have done all you 
can for a composition, your teacher 
will blue-pencil it perhaps for more. 
That is all very well: every craft has 
its devices, its means for securing 
effects, and improvement comes with 
study. My own feeling, however, is 
that you should not fuss too much 
with your “copy”; you should rather 
write more things and learn gradu- 
ally to acquire a good prose style 
through thinking and writing—and 
reading. When you have struggled 
over a piece of writing—a letter, a 
story, a description—and have fin- 
ished it completely, look then at 
some effective piece of published 
writing that presented to the writer 
a similar problem. Don’t let the au- 
thor’s easy mastery madden you: he 
too, had to free himself of inhibi- 
tions and distractions and let his 
thoughts come clear; he, too, learned 
the tricks of smooth development 
and effective rhythms. All the good 
things you read, whether they bear 
any relation to your assignmenis or 
not, will influence your style if you 
have a good ear or an observant eye. 

Everyday writing, then, can be 
improved by the habit of concentrat- 
ing on the thought rather than on 
the process, by the habit of revision 
according to the rules of rhetoric, 
and by well-chosen reading. 

When you come to the more imag- 
inative kind of assignment, the kind 
of writing that is akin to writing as 
an art, you may, even though you 
think yourself no writer, feel freer 
and more at ease than in everyday 
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writing! If you find it difficult to fol- 
low through a line of thought, you 
may find it delightful to catch an ime 
pression. Where you would find it 
hard to write an argument against 
child labor, let us say, you may find 
it fascinating to contemplate and de- 
pict a working child. It may be that 
in writing of something quite close 
to your heart and to your experi- 
ence you will find at last a reason 
for writing, and considerable joy in 
the process. I know a girl who cared 
very little for writing until the day 
when the whole class was asked 
to write their autobiographies, and 
given plenty of time in which to do 
it. Then for the first time a certain 
freedom in writing came to her; she 
knew her material, and in the course 
of several weeks she found more and 
more things of significance and in- 
terest in her own life to write about. 
In this case I do believe that her 
success was due not only to the sub- 
ject but to the fact that she had 
plenty of time in which to develop 
it. A factual composition, drawing 
mostly upon our ability to assemble 
details and our intelligence in han- 
dling them can be written rather 
swiftly. Perhaps you think that an 
autobiography is such a piece of 
work. It could be of course. Anyone 
writing of themselves for “Who’s 
Who” would make it so. But in a 
long, personal biography, our feel- 
ing, our emotions, our past are in- 
volved as well as our intelligence. 
Around such topics as ‘The House 
I Love Best,” or “My First Recollec- 
tion,” forces within you begin to 
play without your even being aware 
of them, provided you have time to 
allow things deep in your mind to 
come to the surface where you can 
catch them. Now of course if a topic 
were to touch a responsive chord 
within you at once you could dash 
off something as good or better than 
you could have written if you had 
had more time at your disposal. But 
if the assignment concerns some- 
thing you have never thought of 
much before, then time becomes 
your ally. 

But don’t waste time! Sit down 
at once to consider your problem, 
make notes, get something on paper 
immediately. Then let things sim- 
mer. Keep your notes about you and 
add to them. An idea may pop into 
your mind at lunch or on the play- 
ground—hold onto it until you can 
get it down. And then the moment 
will come, in a few days, in a week 
or more, when the whole thing will 
crystallize in your mind and demand 
to be written. It is meaningless to 
wait for a mood or inspiration in 
writing. If we set ourselves a prob- 
lem clearly, our minds start working 
upon ‘t, and if we listen, we know 
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when and what to write. The resuit 
may not be brilliant but it will be 
honest and satisfying. In her Jour- 
nal, Katharine Mansfield comment- 
ed, “Wrote ‘The Dove’s Nest’ this af- 
ternoon. I was in no mood to write; 
it seemed impossible. Yet, when I 
had three pages, they were ‘all 
right.’ This is a proof (never to be 
too often proved) that when one has 
thought out a story nothing remains 
but the labour.” Italics mine! 


To the non- literary person the | 
greatest torment perhaps lies in be- — 


ing told that you can write on any- 
thing you like. You can prepare for 
such an emergency by keeping a 
notebook or a diary in which to 
record your encounter with some 
strange character, an odd bit of con- 
versation you overheard, or a piece 
of argument in which you engaged 
and which may be continuing itself 
in your head. It is a fact worth pon- 
dering that no one, not even an au- 
thor, invents or imagines characters 
or situations without experiencing a 
starting - point based on his own 
powers of observation. Train your 


own eye and your own ear. Note 
people’s gestures, voices, reactions 
one to another: this is the raw mate- 
rial of which. literature is made, 
Around your observation of some- 
thing, a person or an incident, your 
feeling flows—your love, your sym- 
pathy, your aversion or your amuse- 
ment. Or perhaps we should say that 
your feeling came first and led you 
to observe closely. Then feeling and 
observation are welded into a con- 
crete piece of writing by some sense 


of design that makes you consciously | 


or unconsciously fashion your writ- 
ing in a certain way. All our talk of 


technique is an effort—not so very - 


successful—to analyze this sense of 
design and make rules about it. I 
believe that it is possible and well 
worth while to cultivate our more 
sensitive selves—to learn to feel and 
to see, to sit down quietly and think 
around some one problem, and then 
to get it down in the best form pos- 
sible on paper. 

That should be your real approach 
to writing, and not “Gosh, I’ve got 
to write a composition”! 








You Don’t Say 


By Alfred H. Holt 
mercantile. Choose between “till” 
(American) and “tile” (British)—but 
no “teel.” 

meringue. Rhyme the words with “a 
hang.” 

mignon. (Filet mignon—a kind of 
steak, literally, “a dainty piece.”) Ap- 
proximate the French: “fee-lay meen- 
yawN.” 

mime. As in pantomime, this rhymes 
with time. 

miscellany. A librarian once floored 
Alexander Woollcott by accenting this 
on the “sell.” That’s one of the British 
versions. But the approved accent, 
there too, is on the mis, with a second- 
ary on the a in our usage. 

mischievous. The correct rhyme for 
the word is with “Kiss me, Gus,” if you 
soft-pedal me sufficiently. 

mobilization. Long o is greatly pre- 
ferred though it is true that mob and 
mobilization are close relatives. 

Msgr. A newspaper abbreviation for 
the Roman Catholic title, Monsignor 
(rhyme mon with Don, and say “se- 
nior” for signor.) 

museum, The mu and the s are as in 
music, but the accent is on the “zee.” 
Where the idea of accenting this and 
lyceum came from is just one of those 
things. 

mustache. The British like to spell 
and pronounce this with an ou (“oo”). 
We get along all right with “muss.” 
But accent the tash. 

naiad. This water-nymph rhymes her 
nai with gay, in this country. 

naive, naiveté. Until the spelling 
naivety replaces naiveté, keep the 
French “nah-eev” and “nah-eev-tay.” 
nauseating. The word is an unpleas- 








ant one at best. Isn’t “naushy” bad 
enough without making it “nauzy’’? As 
for accent, nauseating rhymes suffi- 
ciently well with “dory waiting.” 

negligee. Approximate the French, 
with about equal accents on the first 
and last syllables: “neg-li-zhay.” It 
rhymes not badly with “Peg away.” 

Nepotism. Think of its relative, 
nephew, and pronounce this “nep,” not 
nee.” 

noblesse oblige. The French is not 
hard: “no-bless o-bleezh.” 

nonchalant. (Freely translated, “not 
so hot.”) Fairly easy to anglicize: 
“non-sha-lahnt.” 

obduracy, obdurate. In Shakespeare’s 
day, the du was accented. Now all em- 
phasize ob in preference. 

often. You don’t want a t in here any 
more than in soften. 

orchestral. The classical accent, on 
the “kes,” should be kept, because a 
first syllable accent makes the word 
nearly indistinguishable from orches- 
tra. Of course if you are illiterate 
enough to accent orchestra on the sec- 
ond, your problem should be referred 
to our We-Can-Do-Nothing-For-You 
Department. 

pajamas. (By derivation, “leg-gar- 
ment”). We rhyme pajama with “a 
drama.” 

papa. In the theatre, it’s usually “pa- 
pah’”’; in the home, usually “pah’ pa”; 
and who will say that papa’s place is 
not in the home? 

paprika. (Hungarian word for Turk- 
ish pepper.) Webster now allows our 
usual pronunciation of it, rhyming al- 
most with “a freak o’” as in “a freak 
o’ nature.” 





Reprinted from You Don’t Say, by Alfred 
H. Holt, copyright, 1937, by permission of 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 
publisher. 
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Tue PropIGAL PARENTS. By 
Sinclair Lewis. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.50. 


INCLAIR LEWIS’S new novel is 
flat, obvious and full of horseplay 
that wouldn’t raise a laugh at an 
Elks’ convention. From the first page 
to the last there isn’t a character that 
rises above the level of a good comic 
strip; it does not bear the faintest re- 
semblance to any idiom spoken by 
Americans in 1937. There was a time 
when he listened to Midwesterners 
talking and imitated their speech 
with accuracy. But he now sounds as 
if he had grown so deaf, psychologi- 
cally at least, that he was unable to 
hear or imitate anybody except Sin- 
clair Lewis. 

Lewis was never a graceful writer 
(except in his public addresses) but 
in his best novels he had the strength 
of aman who knew exactly where he 
was going. He worked hard, he gath- 
ered and classified material, he got 
inside his characters (even the un- 
pleasant ones) and he gave an amaz- 
ingly complete picture. Now he 
seems to be writing with his eyes half 
closed and one hand behind his back. 
Iam not saying anything that hasn’t 
been common gossip among the crit- 
ics for the last five years. It is time 
they quit being polite in public to 
bad novels because they like Red 
Lewis (as everybody does). If they 
respect him too, they might try to 
tell him the truth. 

The Prodigal Parents is the story 
of an elderly and prosperous auto- 
mobile dealer in Sachem, New York. 
Frederick William Cornplow, like 
Job, has afflictions, and these afflic- 
tions take the human form of his two 
grown children. Howard is a good 
boy at heart, handsome and hopeful 
but just a little soft in the head. Sara 
is a virtuous busybody, interested 
first in communism (till the Commu- 
nist runs away) and then. in interior 
decoration (till she marries her 
boss). Both of them depend on their 
father for food, clothing, shelter, 
moral support and money — always 
more of it. They are supposed to rep- 
resent Modern Youth and the New 
Generation, but they come no nearer 
4o doing it than those living statues 
in white balbriggan underwear that 
used to infest the vaudeville stage 
eame to representing Patriotism or 
Purity. Father Cornplow decides to 
run away from them with Hazel, his 
wife, and follow the Golden Road to 
Samarkand. The last part of the book 
is better: it reads like pretty good ad- 
vertising copy for a travel agency. 
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Sampling the Book Critics 


Excerpts from Reviews of 
New Books taken from 
Leading Literary Journals 


In trying to explain the book, I 
imagined a little fiction that.is cer- 
tainly no stranger than the truth. 
Babbitt, I- told myself, was a real 
man, and he was furious at Sinclair 
Lewis for having made him ridicu- 
lous before the whole country. He de- 
termined to have his revenge, but he 
was dissuaded by his friends of the 
Boosters’ Club. “We hate him, too,” 
said Chum Frink, “‘but what’s the use 
of killing him. He’s killing himself by 
writing bad novels.” Babbitt read the 
novels, one after another, and de- 
cided that his friends were right. But 
then Lewis wrote It Can’t Happen 
Here, which, though not a good 
novel, was a splendid pamphlet. 
Babbitt decided that something had 
to be done. 

Through the sinister Vergil Gunch, 
he was offered the help of a certain 
f ‘reign power. He now had money at 
his disposal, and secret agents, and 
he laid his plans quite carefully. First 
he kidnapped Lewis from his farm in 
Vermont. Then for ten days he tor- 
tured him, giving him nothing to eat 
or drink and nothing to read but 
Dorothy Thompson’s column. The 
victim died in frightful agony. 

But how could the crime be hid- 
den? Obviously there was only one 
answer. Babbitt must disguise him- 
self with freckles and a red wig and 
play the part of the murdered novel- 
ist. To make deception doubly sure, 
he must write a novel and sign it with 
the name of Sinclair Lewis. That ex- 
plains The Prodigal Parents as no 
other story, tgue or false, can explain 
it. Babbitt gets apologies, Babbitt 
gets himself glorified, and his victim, 
the late critic of middle-class stu- 
pidity, gets blamed for publishing a 
novel so stupid that the middle class 
won’t read it. 

Excerpt from a review by 
Malcolm Cowley in The New 
Republic. 


HELL ON Ice. By Edward Ells- 
berg. Dodd, Mead, $2.75. 


HAT a story! What a book! The 

saga of the U.S.S. Jeannette and 
its crew, who hoped to drift across 
the North Pole sixty years ago, who 
were frozen in the ice pack through 
two winters and a summer, who 
dragged their sledges and sailed their 
little boats across the unknown Are- 
tic, whose survivors finally reached 


land in the empty Lena Delta, is one 
of the great tales of Arctic adven- 
ture; and Commander Edward Ells- 
berg has done a superb job in weav- 
ing its records into one swift, heroic 
narrative. 

The story and the cruel history of 
the subsequent adventures of the 
thirty-three men on the ice, in the 
water, and on the even less hospita- 
ble Siberian land Commander Ells- 
berg tells as if remembered long 
after by Chief Engineer George Wal- 
lace Melville. Not one of the old 
books tells the whole story as Com- 
mander Ellsberg has now told it. He 
has woven the fragments together, 
so that they live and breathe: and 
the reader’s pulses beat and his 
breath comes quickly as he reads of 
the successive crises of the expedi- 
tion; of that dark January night in 
1880, for instance, when the floe in 
which the Jeannette was lodged be- 
gan to crack and shiver, and the crew 
rushed up on deck to see mountains 
of ice, large as ocean liners, pitching 
and rolling in upon the fragile ship 
like the jaws of a slowly closing vise. 
De Long gave orders to abandon ship. 
Then, as inexplicably as the motion 
had started, the hills of ice stood 
still, and the shriek of the crunch- 
ing bergs died away to quiet. The 
Jeannette was safe after all. 

The end came without warning. 
The Jeannette, after meandering for 
a year almost in a circle, had found 
a steady northwest drift. On June 
10, 1881, the floes loosened; the Jean- 
nette’s rudder was reshipped—but 
that same night the pack ice closed in 
again, staving in the little ship, and 
before dawn a melancholy little 
party on the ice watched their 
wrecked ship slip loose from the em- 
bracing floes. come upright, and sink. 

In mid-September, more than 
three months after the Jeannette had 
sunk, Melville’s eleven men reached 
the Siberian shore; half of them had 
frozen feet. By rare luck Melville 
met natives a day later; soon they 
were in the only village within 150 
miles—a metropolis of six huts. 

Commander Ellsberg writes a 
straightforward, seamanlike narra- 
tive, almost without style; but he 
has so soaked himself in the records 
that in his book the long struggle of 
the men of the Jeannette lives again. 
One of the great epics of American 
adventure is restored to a forgetful, 
modern generation. 

Excerpt from a review by 
Lewis Gannett in the New 
York Herald Tribune. 
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Piterany Peads 


CROW OVER CHINA 

The sample chapter from Carl 
Crow’s 400 Million Customers in this 
issue will make you want to read the 
rest of the book for a good general 
background of how the Chinese act and 
react. If the book isn’t handy, you’ll 
find some of the chapters in the August 
and September, 1937, issues of Harp- 
er’s. (See also Mr. Crow’s “Farewell 
to Shanghai” in the December issue 
of the same magazine.) An abridged 
version of the book ran in the Septem- 
ber, 1937, Readers Digest. We also rec- 
ommend Edgar Snow’s articles on 
China which appeared in the Novem- 
ber 6 Saturday Evening Post and in 
Asia Magazine (October and Novem- 
ber). Mr. Snow is the author of the 
best-selling Red Star Over China. 


SCHOOL OPERA 


When The Second Hurricane was 
produced in New York last spring, au- 
diences who saw and heard it liked it. 
Now it’s about to be published by Bur- 
chard in Boston and will be available 
for school performances. The Second 
Hurricane is a play opera, especially 
written for school performance. The 
music is by Aaron Copland, well- 
known composer, the libretto by Ed- 
win Denby. Al the parts (including 
grown-ups) are to be taken by school 
pupils. The first two scenes are laid in 
a town high school and radio station; 
the rest on a rise of ground in waste 
country near a great river during a 
flood. Beside the ten speaking-singing 
parts the cast calls for two choruses. 


PEACE PRIZES 


A first prize of $200 is being offered 
by the Religious Drama Council for 
the best one-act play on the subject of 
Peace. Other awards will be: second 
prize $100; third prize $50; fourth prize 
a bronze medal. The contest opens 
March 1, closes July 1, 1938. Playing 
time, one hour. For further informa- 
tion and a copy of the rules address: 
Religious Drama Council, 71 West 23rd 
St., New York City. 


THIS MIGHT HELP 


Lie and lay offer slips of the pen 
That have bothered most excellent 
men: 
You may say that you lay 
In bed yesterday; 
If you do it today, you’re a hen. 


—Christopher Morley. 


LAST WORD 


February is the favorite and logical 
month for books about Abraham Lin- 
coln. This year we have a book calcu- 
lated to “ruin virtually every biogra- 
phy that has ever been written about 
the Civil War President.” It’s called 
The Hidden Lincoln, is publishec by 
Viking. The author, Emanuel Hertz, 
has based his book on documents col- 
lected by William H. Herndon, who was 
Lincoln’s law partner for 20 years. 
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SAFETY VALVE 


High school students throughout the 
country are invited to express their 
views about schoél problems and ac- 
tivities in a new monthly magazine, 
Student Life, sponsored by the De- 
partment of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education As- 
sociation. It asks high school students: 
“What of your school? What activities 
have proved successful? How have 
you worked out problems?” If you 
have answers to these questions or any 
other touching on school problems ad- 
dress Student Life, Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals of the NEA, 
5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. A 
year’s subscription to the magazine 
will be given for each article published 
written by a high school student. 


TRIP TO EUROPE 


On the morning of April 8, 1938, high 
school students all over the country 
will have the opportunity to compete 
in the 12th National Competitive Ex- 
amination on the League of Nations. 
The first prize will be a trip to Europe. 
There are also other national cash 


prizes and many local prizes offered 


in certain states. Any student under 
the age of 21 and a citizen of the 
United States may “compete. Write to 
the League of Nations Association, 8 
West 40th St., New York City, for offi- 
cial registration blanks and rules. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


William Allen White, the Sage of 
Emporia, Kansas, has just turned sey- 
enty. Fellow Emporians, proud of their 
first citizen, who has been the editor 
of the Emporia Gazette for almost half 
a century, gave him a birthday party, 
a cake, and seven thumps on the back 
—one for every ten years. An example 
of Mr. White’s easy and wise prose ap- 
peared in the Jan. 29 issue of the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature in which 
he reviewed Frazier Hunt’s new book, 
One American and His Attempt at 
Education, in the form of a letter 
called “From One Country Editor to 
Another.” One of Mr. White’s best- 
known essays, found in many high 
school collections, was written on the 
tragic death of his daughter, Mary, 
then 17 years old. 








Read this one dinst 


HENDRIK W. VAN LOON 


You have no doubt made the ac- 
quaintance of Van Loon before this; 
few of us wait until the teens to find 
out how much there is to enjoy in what 
he writes. This is, I think, because he 
writes for children as if they were 
his own age, and sensible at that. He 
never “talks down.” Indeed, it would 
be hard to tell when he was writing 
for young people and when for adults; 
he takes it for granted in both cases 
that the reader will be sensible and 
willing to think. That of course, is a 
great deal to take for granted, but 
somehow he makes you rise to the oc- 
casion and do the best you can, whether 
you are old or young. 

I would begin—as proBably you have 
already begun—with The Story of 
Mankind. It is a continuous account of 
what has been going on in the world 
since history began, reduced to the 
most important things and told in the 
simplest and most straightforward lan- 
guage. Of course it is opinionated, be- 
cause Van Loon has opinions and 
plenty of them. Nobody with sense 
minds people’s being opinionated if (1) 
they can state exactly what they mean, 
and (2) if they can say it without get- 
ting cross about it. I like The Story of 
Mankind far better than most of the 
“Outlines” of this or that that have 
been so popular ever since H. G. Wells 
wrote his Outline of History. Of course 
all “outlines” of this sort are super- 
ficial: all human knowledge is, for that 
matter. We live on the outside, the sur- 
face, of a great globe of whose insides 
we know very little. Our knowledge of 
anything is tiny indeed, compared to 





the huge amount there is left to know 
about it. But when we use the word 
“superficial” we usually do so with a 
slighting tone, meaning “shallow” or 
“pretentious.” We mean that the writer 
really knew little about his subject and 
wanted us to think he knew a great 
deal. Now Van Loon is not a man like 
that. He knows a great deal about a 
great many things, and whenever he 
writes about any of them you may be 
sure he puts down only a very small 
part of what he does know. The result 
produces a comfortable conviction on 
the part of the reader that he may trust 
what this man says, at least to the point 
of giving it respectful consideration. 
Van Loon won’t give you the whole 
history of the world inthis book: no 
book can; but he will give you a splen- 
did introduction to the subject and a 
splendid impetus to go on learning 
more about it. 

See how many young people went 
on from here, and read everything of 
Van Loon’s on which they could lay 
their hands. I suppose there are almost 
as many young people reading The 
Arts this year as there are adults, for 
in every home that owns a copy—and 
it is now the best-selling work of non- 
fiction in the United States—there are 
likely to be children, and every one of 
these is likely to open the big book 
with its characteristic pictures and go 
on and on, the way you always do with 
things Van Loon writes. He has a book 
of “Christmas Carols” this year, too; he 
plays the violin for fun, and whenever 
he speaks in public the room is to0 
small to hold the audience. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 
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‘The Roosevelt Cosmin 


and the Great Depression 


A Five-Year Appraisal, 1933-1938 
By Harold Rugg, Ph.D. 


Contributing Editor, Scholastic 


This is the second of three articles by Dr. Rugg on the Roosevelt Government and 
the Great Depression. The first one, in Scholastic, February 12, 1938—“Recession 
—From What?”—dealt with the thesis that the Great Depression has never ended. 
The third one, to appear March 12, appraises the Roosevelt Government’s treat- 
ment of fundamental problems of the social system. 


IVE years have passed since 
JH Fenn D. Roosevelt was in- 

augurated as the thirty-second 
President of the United States—five 
years of the greatest economic crisis 
in our national history. Periodi- 
cally during that time we have com- 
mented upon the. developing pro- 
gram of the Roosevelt Government. 
Now, with five years of record be- 
fore us, we are in a strategic position 
to make a more comprehensive ap- 
praisal. 


The Total Problem 

Let us begin by summarizing the 
total problem which confronted the 
American people in 1933. It was 
threefold: 


First: Emergency Problems. Avert- 
ing impending panic and restoring the 
wavering confidence of the people; re- 
viving business and agriculture; pro- 
viding direct relief and restoring pur- 
chasing power to unemployed work- 
ers. Altogether this was the general 
problem of “bringing back prosperity.” 


Second: Immediate problems of 
remedying obvious defects in the eco- 
nomic-social system—for example: 
(1) building a federal program of so- 
cial security based upon compulsory 
government unemployment insurance, 
insurance for widows, mothers, and the 
aged, accident and health insurance, 
and the like; (2) regulating speculative 
enterprises and protecting buyers of 
securities; (3) protecting small home, 
farm and shop owners; (4) establish- 
ing a national system of employment 
exchanges; (5) safeguarding savings 
and investments; (6) modernizing an- 
tiquated and inefficient machinery of 
government. 


Third: Deep-lying problems of fun- 
damental social reconstruction—for ex- 
ample: (1) providing purchasing power 
for all the people, commensurate with 
the full potentialities of the nation’s 
resources; (2) establishing adequate 
coordination and control of the entire 
economic system; (3) building a na- 
tional program of low-priced housing, 
slum-clearance, and urban reconstruc- 
tion; (4) developing experiments in 
community and regional planning; 
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in the spring and summer of 1933 
that he was an American President 
who had a definite program to be 
carried out with dispatch, humane- 
ness, and efficiency. By swift execu- 
tive and legislative action he started 
temporary relief measures. He closed 
the nation’s banks and re-opened 
them promptly under government 
supervision. He acted to prevent the 
hoarding of money. By a clever per- 
sonal publicity campaign, using ap- 
peal, threat and geniality, he built 
up nation-wide support for his gov- 
ernment. 


A Vast Program of Federal Relief 
Confronted by the desperate con- 
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The New York Times Business Index, published every Sunday, is one of the best 
guides to the economic health of the country, because it is made up from statistics 
of such physical factors as freight-carloading, steel production, electric power, 
automobile, lumber, and cotton. Since the New Deal began at the low point of March, 
1933, it climbed to a high of 114 in August, 1937, then slumped to 78 in 1938. 


(5) the reconstruction of agriculture to 
guarantee an abundant food supply to 
the consumers with the maximum of 
purchasing power to farmers; (6) pro- 
viding adequate regulation and con- 
trol over the nation’s credit and finance 
agencies; (7) liquidating the enor- 
mous and increasing debt structure; 
(8) providing for broad cultural and 
artistic expression in community life; 
(9) developing a sound program of 
foreign trade and international rela- 
tions. 


These are the kind of problems 
that the American people, living to- 
day in a transitional era, have inher- 
ited from their fathers. On March 
4, 1933, the Roosevelt Government 
took over the responsibility of lead- 
ing them in the solution of those 
problems. 

In sharp contrast to the inaction of 
Mr. Hoover, Mr. Roosevelt showed 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 


dition of 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 un- 
employed workers, President Roose- 
velt launched a huge program of 
government financial relief; this has 
been partially continued to the pres- 
ent day. Beginning with outright 
“doles” to the needy, the Roosevelt 
Government built up a succes- 
sion of “administrations”: Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration 
(FERA), Civil Works Administra- 
tion (CWA), Public Works Admin- 
istration (PWA). In 1935 these were 
partially replaced by the Works 
Progress Administration (WPA). In 
place of cash gifts an enormous pro- 
gram of “work relief’ was created. 
By 1935 22,000,000 human beings 
were depending on such relief. 

In 1935 alone, $4,800,000,000 of 
federal funds were spent for reliev- 
ing the distressed. Since the summer 
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of 1933 a grand total of $8,000,000,- 
000 has been spent. 

In June, 1933, the Home Owners 
Loam Corporation (HOLC) was es- 
tablished by which the government 
lent money to home owners so that 
they could pay their taxes and meet 
their mortgage payments. By 1936 
loans had been made to more than 
1,000,000 home owners, at a total 
expense of at least $3,000,000,- 
000. 

Relief was given to distressed 
farmers by the establishment of 
the Farm Credit Administration 
(FCA) in 1933. At that time the 
nation’s farmers had a debt of 
$12,000,000,000. $4,000,000,000 
of this was for loans immediate- 
ly due and to meet them prac- 
tically no money was available. 
By 1936 a total of $3,000,000,000 
had been lent to farmers, includ- 
ing aid given to those whose 
farms had been ruined by the 
drought of 1934. 

In 1932 the Hoover Govern- 
ment had created the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation 
(RFC) to help distressed busi- 
ness enterprises. The Néw Deal 
Government enlarged the power 


of the RFC, and by 1935 had lent 1933 


more than $5,000,000,000 to 


banks, railroads, and other pri- 


vate business. 

Thus it was that the Roosevelt 
Government instituted a prompt, 
nation-wide, program of “re- 
lief” — relief for the unemployed, 
for those in danger of losing 
homes or farms or businesses, and 
for stranded youths. For the first 
time in the history of our country 
the national government had as- 
sumed responsibility for adminis- 
tering relief. 


The NRA Attempts to Revive 
And Plan Business 


The relief program was in itself a 
great experiment to “prime the 
pump” of national production and 
exchange. The next most far-reach- 
ing attempt was the creation of the 
National Recovery Administration, 
in June, 1933. This was a scheme to 
get the nation’s leaders of industry 
and business to plan their separate 
enterprises under the guidance of 
the federal government. By 1935 ap- 
proximately 550 trade groups (in 
steel, textiles, oil, etc.) had made 
“codes” — agreements — regulating 
the conduct of 2,500,000 businesses 
and 22,000,000 workers. During 1934 
and 1935 the country buzzed with 
discussion of the plan—partly ap- 
proving, partly condemning, partly 
indifferent. Looking backward, it 
seems now to have been an awkward 
and timorous step toward the col- 
lective planning and organization of 
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the national economic system. Ac- 
tually it was largely dominated by 
business and industrial employers; 
“big business” dictated to “little 
business,” and labor and the general 
public had practically no voice at all. 

To appraise the success of the 
NRA we should consider first what 
nation - wide cooperative planning 
and control might do. It seems clear 
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to many students that in a complex, 
interdependent, and fiercely compet- 
itive system like ours, definite deci- 
sions should be made about such im- 
portant problems as: How much of 
each commodity should be produced. 
. . . The number of hours workers 
should work in each kind of labor... . 
The wages and salaries to be paid to 
workers, foremen, managers, etc. ... 
Prices to be charged for materials 
and manufactured products. ... The 
distribution of the national income 
to the people. 

Many scientific students of society 
now believe that government should 
plan and control the production and 
distribution of the nation’s food, ma- 
terials, and goods; that arrangement 
is indispensable in our kind of civ- 
ilization, they say. Of course that 
would mean “planning” in terms of 
the needs of the people, not in terms 
of interest and profits alone! The 
question must be asked and an- 
swered: How can we coordinate and 
run the farms, power plants, busi- 
nesses, and industries at their maxi- 
mum to give the people what they 
need at the least possible cost? 

Did the NRA succeed in doing 
that? It did not. It neither coordi- 





The Federal Unemploy- 
ment Census announced 
10,870,000 persons un- 
employed in November, 
1937. In the 3 months 
of the “recession” it is 
estimated that from 
one to three million 
more have lost their 
jobs, bringing the total 
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From The United States: A Graphic History, by 
Hacker, Modley and Taylor (Modern Age Books) 


This chart shows how the number of unemployed 
has risen and fallen during the last 17 years. 








nated the nation’s industries nor 
planned in terms of need. Nearly 600 
industries got together and made 
separate codes to run their busi- 
nesses. But there was no organiza- 
tion of these for the nation as a 
whole. Each was made separately. 

Moreover there was no study made 
of the production needs of the coun- 
try. Instead of that, the owners and 
managers estimated the probable 
market demand for their products 
from the current business fluctu- 
ations. From these estimates they 
divided production among them, 
However, in this, big business 
dominated, and little business 
took what it could get. Thus the 
rift between big and little em- 
ployers increased and that be- 
tween employers and employees 
widened. The general public and 
labor were permitted merely to 
be “onlookers.” The whole proc- 
ess consisted of “planning in 
terms of profits” and not in terms 
of the people’s needs. 

As for the other needs of plan- 
ning, the NRA codes did make 
certain meagre advances. They 
restricted hours of work to 40 
hours a week. They set minimum 
weekly wages of $12 to $13, 
thereby temporarily abolishing 
the terrible sweat-shop condi- 
tions in certain industries. They 
made real beginnings in the 
elimination of children under 16 
from labor. They debarred such 
unfair business practices as 
price-cutting. They guaranteed 
in writing the right of employees to 
organize unions without interfer- 
ence from employers. Against these 
reforms, however, we must note the 
restriction of production by the 
withholding of new labor - saving 
machinery; this was meant to be a 
step toward increasing employment. 

After intense opposition from cer- 
tain business men which culminated 
in law suits in the federal courts in 
1934 and 1935, the United States Su- 
preme Court abolished the NRA on 
May 27, 1935. In effect the court de- 
clared that the national government 
has no jurisdiction over private 
trade, manufacturing and mining 


before the goods enter interstate 


commerce. 


To Help the Farmers 


The farmer’s problem was a baf- 
fling one: low prices for farm prod- 
ucts against high costs of production 
and high prices for the manufac- 
tured goods which the farmers need- 
ed. For more than half a century 4 
large proportion of the American 
farmers had been unable to make a 
living; they were going deeper and 
deeper into debt. 

During the past five years the chief 
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idea of the New Deal Government 
has been to try to raise prices by 
making farm products scarce. Prices 
are low, they said, because the farm- 
ers raise too much. Make farm prod- 
ucts scarce and the people will pay 
more. for them. As in the NRA, in- 
stead of working for abundance they 
worked for scarcity. 

In May, 1933, they set up the 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration (AAA). During the next two 
years they paid the farmers for not 
producing rather than for producing 
—this, at the very moment that mil- 
lions of Americans were suffering 
from lack of food. In 1933 and 1934, 
for example, 6,000,000 little pigs 
were killed, 10,000,000 acres of cot- 
ton land were kept idle, 40,000 acres 
of tobacco land were deliberately not 
planted, and other crops were sim- 
ilarly restricted. 

Did the plan succeed in raising the 
prices of farm products? Yes, a lit- 
tle— partly due to the AAA and 
partly due to the severe drought in 
1934. The farmers, therefore, were 
somewhat better off than they had 
been for several years. But the in- 
erease in the farmer’s standard of 
living was small, and the plan did 
not work really as successfully as 
the New Dealers had hoped. In Jan- 
uary, 1936, the United States Supreme 
Court abolished the AAA, saying that 
Congress had no right to regulate 
agricultural prices and production. 


What Did Government Do 
For the Workers? 


In 1929 the million in- 
dustrial and business own- 
ers of the nation were well 
organized for offense and 
defense, but only one- 
tenth of the 50,000,000 
workers were knit togeth- 
er in unions. In the past 
five years the Government 
has made definite efforts to 
aid labor in its attempts to 
organize and to bargain 
collectively. The famous 
Section 7-a of the National 
Recovery Act guaranteed 
to labor that “employees 
shall have the right to or- 
ganize and bargain collec- 
tively through represen- 
tatives of their own 
choosing.” But although 
the Roosevelt Government 
tried to enforce the law they were 
unsuccessful at first. In spite of Sec- 
tion 7-a many employers coerced 
employees into joining “company 
unions” under company control. Asa 
consequence a tremendous epidemic 
of strikes and bloodshed ensued, and 
millions of worker-days, which pro- 
duced purchasing power, have been 
lost. 
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In 1933 the Government set up 
the National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB) with a liberal and coura- 
geous personnel to help in arbitrat- 
ing disputes. During the first two 
years it was ineffective. As one of 
the chairmen said, it was unwieldy, 
moved slowly, and had no real power 
to act. It could only inquire, advise, 
and recommend. When it command- 
ed, it was unable to enforce its or- 
ders. 

When the NRA was declared un- 
constitutional, the labor provision ot 
Section 7-a of course fell with it. 
However in 1935 the Wagner Act 
was passed. It gave labor substan- 
tially the same rights as the NRA. 
Under the new act labor made great 
gains in recruiting members and se- 
curing somewhat better conditions 
of work. Once more the NLRB was 
established to settle disputes and 
again employers fought it. But the 
Wagner Act and the work of the 
NLRB was then brought before the 
United States Supreme Court. In a 
decision rendered April 12, 1937, the 
Court upheld the constitutionality of 
the Wagner Act (Schol., May 1, 1937, 
p. 24, Social Studies Ed.). Then, early 
this month, the Court handed down 
a unanimous decision clarifying the 
powers of the NLRB by ruling that 
Federal District Courts cannot issue 
injunctions to prevent the board 
from holding hearings (Schol., Feb. 
19, P. 15-S). 
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Beorce: Survey of Current Bvsiness 
From The New Republic, Supplement on The Depression 
The building and construction trades are one of the best 
indexes of prosperity because they require much materials 
from basic industries. Building is far below 1925 levels. 


Two obvious evils in the economic 
system that Mr. Roosevelt had pro- 
nounced against were (1) the lack 
of protection for investors and (2) 
speculation in securities. In an at- 
tempt to apply remedies for these, 
laws were passed in May, 1933, and 
February, 1934, which set up the 
Federal Securities and Exchange 
Commission (SEC). This commis- 


sion was empowered to protect the 
buyers of stocks and bonds, and to 
regulate the buying and selling of 
securities on the stock exchanges of 
the country. 

To carry out the first purpose, it 
has compelled all persons offering 
new stocks and bonds to give the 
Commission such information as the 
salaries of officers of the corpora- 
tion, its financial condition, selling 
price of stock or bond, etc. These 
data the Commission makes avail- 
able to any prospective buyers. This 
was a step which gave some protec- 
tion to the buyer of stocks and bonds. 

As for the regulation of the sale of 
securities little was done until Janu- 
ary of this year. Now the Commis- 
sion has said that “short selling” 
must be stopped because this kind of 
speculation causes drastic ups-and- 
downs in the value of securities; that 
it is carried on merely for the profit 
of a few speculators; and that it may 
lead to another serious stock-market 
collapse. Just how effective this ac- 
tion will be cannot be foretold as yet. 


Safeguarding Savings and 
Investments 


The enormous number of bank 
failures during 1930, 1931, and 1932, 
and the complete collapse of the na- 
tion’s banking system in March, 
1933, caused the Roosevelt admin- 
istration to move promptly to set up 
some Federal control and ways of 
safeguarding bank depos- 
its and investments. 

In the attempt to restore 
the confidence of depos- 
itors, it created in 1934, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation (FDIC). All 
member-banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System have 
to pay money into this cor- 
poration. This money pro- 
vides a kind of “insurance 
fund” which can be used to 
pay depositors of banks 
which fail. One beneficial 
effect can already be seen 
—namely, that depositors 
are less liable to make 
“runs” on banks. How well 
the plan will work if an- 
other major national or re- 
gional collapse of banks 
comes like that of 1933, 
cannot be predicted. 

To safeguard the bank- 
ing of the people the federal gov- 
ernment has exercised more control 
over the national banks than pre- 
viously. It has taken gold out of cir- 
culation; it has told the banks how 
much credit they can issue; and it 
has prevented banks from having 
branches which buy and sell stocks 
and bonds. As we look back on three 
years of experience with the new 
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controls we can say that the efforts of 
the government have been successful. 
Since 1933, there have been but few 
bank failures, and the depositors have 
been protected by the FDIC. 


Measures Effective? 


This, then, is a brief enumeration 
of the principal kinds of New Deal 
emergency action, social and economic 
experiments, federal spending to 
“prime the pump” of industry and 
agriculture, and legislation to safe- 
guard the lives of the people. What 
has been the general result? 

Did the depression cease? Did “‘pros- 
perity come back?” Your answer will 
depend upon your answers to the 
questions in my first article on what 
you regard as the real measure of 
“prosperity.” 

If you regard only the amount of 
goods produced in America as the mea- 
sure, then there is no doubt that the 
depression was over by the summer 
of 1937. Perhaps the best single pic- 
ture is given by the three accompany- 
ing charts and in the facts of my first 
article. Starting in the late summer of 
1929 with the highest production in 
our national history (shown by an 
index number of 114), the system 
slumped rapidly during 1930, 1931, and 
1932 to a low point (index number of 
66) in March, 1933. From there it 
climbed dizzily in a few months to a 
temporary high point (index number 
of 92) in the summer. It cannot be 
doubted that the program of the 
Roosevelt Government had much to 
do with this. During the next two 
years, however, the national general 
production index fluctuated about 85, 
finally rising quickly and steadily to a 
position of about 100 by the summer 
of 1936. In August, 1937, it reached 
110, almost as high as the highest point 
of 1929. This meant that the American 
economic system was producing in 
1937 almost as much as it had in the 
best year on record—1929. 

Then suddenly in the autumn of 1937 
a sharp decline in production set in. 
By January, 1938, it had reached a 
low of 78. This is said to be the sharp- 
est slump in production in the nation’s 
history—a 30 per cent decline in four 
months’ time! 

It is this sudden drop that is known 
as the “recession.” Even the term “re- 
cession” implies that the great depres- 
sion was considered ended by 1936. 


“Priming the Pump” with 
Federal Money 


What were the causes of this great 
slump? To answer that question we 
must answer another at the same time, 
namely: What had caused the increase 
in production from the low of 1933 to 
the high of 1937? Obviously no one 
factor, but several account for this in- 
crease: (1) the natural exhaustion of 
goods on hand demanded that more 
goods be manufactured; (2) new cap- 
ital outlays were made to replace 
worn - out and antiquated durable 
goods; and (3) there was a gradual 
renewal of buying and investment. 
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But the fourth and the most impor- 
tant single factor was the priming of 
the purchasing-power-pump by the 
distribution of federal monies; for re- 
lief, for work-relief, for loans to cor- 
porations and individuals, and the like. 
The expenditures under the Roosevelt 
Government from 1933 to 1936 aver- 
aged $300,000,000 per month. With the 
payment of the soldiers’ bonus in the 
summer months of 1936, these aver- 
ages jumped to $543,000,000, $469,000,- 
000, and $407,000,000. (See chart on 
page 16-S, Scholastic, Dec. 4, 1937.) 
This made the enormous total federal 
expenditure of $4,000,000,000 in the 
calendar year of 1936 alone. (Remem- 
ber that $300,000,000 a month is more 
than the entire payroll of the steel in- 
dustry, the railroads, and General Mo- 
tors combined.) 

Then came a sharp reduction in 
work-relief and other federal expen- 
ditures. The Roosevelt Government 
decided in late 1936 that a monthly 
deficit of $1'70,000,000 was too great for 
the federal budget to bear. They 
feared a fall in the bond market, a 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


“But you haven’t reduced me.” 


collapse of our nation’s credit, a de- 
cline in the value of the dollar, and 
swift inflation. So in the first six 
months of 1937, the monthly federal 
contribution fell to $107,000,000 in the 
last six months to the astonishing low 
point of $40,000,000. 


Business Itself Was Deflating 
At the Same Moment 

This enormous reduction of Govern- 
ment spending probably would not in 
itself have caused the swift tailspin 
in business shown by the chart of pro- 
duction. But the fact for us to remem- 
ber is that the closing of the gate on 
the stream of federal money came at 
the very moment when large inven- 
tory expenditures by private industry 
and business were also due to slow 
down. In 1935 and 1936, the nation’s 
business men, having their eyes on in- 
creased government spending, on la- 
bor’s demands for increased wages, on 
rising prices and costs, had been buy- 
ing unusually heavy stocks of goods. 
In the year ending September, 1937, 








General Motors increased its stock of 
materials on hand 60 per cent; 50 man- 
ufacturing companies averaged an in- 
crease of 45 per cent; another list of 
21 companies averaged 35 per cent. 
From June, 1936, to June, 1937, manu- 
facturers’ inventories increased 
$6,000,000,000 or about 25 per cent of 
all non-farm inventories. With these 
large stocks of goods on hand, then, 
private industry could decrease its 
purchases. And it did so. 

These two events coming together 
created a drastic curtailment of busi- 


* ness, a movement of spreading fear 


and the start of a new depression. 
* ok *~ 


These, then, are the main facts and 
trends of the past five years. Together 
with our statement of the problems we 
have the necessary data with which 
to make an appraisal of the policies 
of the Roosevelt Administration. To 
that we shall turn in our next article. 








Youth’s Opportunity 
By J. W. Studebaker 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 


ET us suppose the seventy - six 
million adults in the country 
are arranged in average 
groups of 76 persons. How well 
schooled wouid such a group be? 
Using round numbers, 2 of them 
would have been graduated from 
college, 10 from high school, 32 from 
the elementary school, and the other 
32 would not have finished the 8th 
grade. That may seem discouraging, 
but when we talk about civic edu- 
cation, we are still worse off, be- 
cause several of the 12 who passed 
through the high school or college a 
number of years ago might have at- 
tended institutions which did not re- 
quire that the high school or college 
course should contain a single line 


_ of American history or the discus- 


sion in class of a single current prob- 
lem of government. 

What, for instance, is sterilized 
gold? Or again, explain the differ- 
ence between a vertical and a hori- 
zontal labor union. Make a list, be- 
ginning with AAA, of ten Govern- 
ment agencies commonly known un- 
der three or four letters of the al- 
phabet, and explain their function. 
Is it necessary now to lower prices 
to give further aid to recovery? And 
at what point, at any time, is it nec- 
essary to lower wages in order to 
lower prices? What is a planned 
economy? How far should it be de- 
veloped under Federal Government 
auspices? 

Ten years ago, scarcely one of the 
items mentioned in our little test 
was a prominent factor in American 
life. Today, no American can make 
intelligent decisions about his times 
without some understanding of all 
these terms, and of many others. 
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N JANUARY 30 over 25,000 
() Nazi Storm Troopers pa- 
raded through the streets of 

Berlin celebrating Dictator Adolf 
Hitler’s five years of power as Reichs- 
fuehrer — “Leader of the Nation.” 
Crowds joined the Storm Troopers in 
singing the chorus of their marching 
song: “Germany belongs to us to- 
day; tomorrow it may be the world.” 


_And recent events in Germany have 


led Europe to fear that Adolf Hitler 
may suit his actions to the words of 
that song. 

Shortly after this celebration, Hit- 
ler carried through a sudden, secret 
“purge” (a forced resignation, 
though without bloodshed) of gen- 
erals and diplomats who disputed his 
leadership, and with the army 
(Reichswehr), the civil government, 
and the control of foreign affairs now 
firmly in his grasp, Germany has be- 
come more of a “one-man” govern- 
ment than ever before. With most of 
the conservatives, who have re- 
strained him in the past, now re- 
moved from power, Hitler is free to 
spring some more of the surprises 
that have kept European nations in 
a state of nervous excitement since 
he came to power in 1933. Reports of 
a quarrel between Hitler and army 
chiefs led observers to hope that this 
might delay a German “push to the 
East” into Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
or Russian Ukraine. Now that this 
quarrel has ended with Hitler in su- 
preme control, the danger of a “push” 
comes once more to the front. 

In making himself supreme, Hitler 
did a thorough house-cleaning. The 
retirements of War Minister Werner 
von Blomberg and Colonel General 
Werner von Fritsch, Chief of Staff, 
were accepted for reasons of “ill 
health,” while seven other army gen- 
erals and six air force generals were 
retired, and other officers were trans- 
ferred to new commands. Field Mar- 
shal von Blomberg’s successor is 
General Wilhelm Keitel, and the new 
Commander-in-Chief of the army is 
Colonel Gen. Walther von Brauch- 
itsch, but both of these officers are 
under the direct control of Hitler. 
The German general staff, led by 
von Blomberg and von Fritsch, long 
had been a brake on Hitler to avoid 
trouble because the army was not 
ready for war. It opposed his med- 
dling in Spain, and when Hitler 
wanted to send two Reichswehr divi- 
sions to Spain after the bombing of 
the battleship Deutschland, the gen- 


eral staff halted him. In the Far East 
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Behind the Walls of 


Germany's “Armed Camp” 


Reichswehr officers had been drilling 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s forces, while 
Hitler’s foreign policy allied him with 
Japan. In general, Nazi foreign policy 
conflicted with the Reichswehr’s 
views. Leading Reichswehr officers 
also opposed the National Socialist 
(Nazi) party’s drive to dominate the 
Protestant and Catholic churches 
and to establish a new pagan religion 
based on the worship of ancient Ger- 
man gods. The arrest and secret trial 
for treason of the Reverend Martin 
Niemoeller, former World War sub- 
marine captain, and bitter Protestant 
opponent of the Nazi religious drive, 
brought this opposition to a head. 
The old-style German officers, who 
belonged to the German Imperial 
Army of Kaiser Wilhelm, also resent- 
ed the dictatorship of Hitler, who 
merely was a corporal during the 
World War. 

Hitler’s house-cleaning in the for- 
eign service was likewise far-reach- 
ing. Baron Constantin von Neurath, 
a conservative Foreign Minister from 
the previous regime, was removed 
and the youthful Nazi, Joachim von 
Ribbentrop, formerly Ambassador to 
England, took his post. A new “Secret 
Cabinet” was created, however, to 
advise Hitler on foreign affairs, and 
von Neurath was made president of 
it. Germany’s ambassadors to Italy, 
Japan and Austria were recalled, 
perhaps presaging a stronger foreign 
policy. Walther Funk officially as- 
sumed office as Economic Minister 
under Field Marshal Hermann Goer- 
ing, Hitler’s number one man and 
commissioner of Germany’s Four 
Year Plan to make herself indepen- 
dent of the world for important raw 
materials and to prepare for war. 

Hitler’s latest purge is another in a 
long series of bold moves which have 
fastened the Nazi party’s grip on 
Germany. Since the World War, 
which left Germany defeated and 
helpless, events had been preparing 
the way for Hitler. The young Ger- 
man Republic, established under a 
Socialist government after the Kaiser 
fled, struggled desperately to solve 
its financial difficulties and restore 
its war-wrecked industry and trade. 
Hitler rode on a rising wave of dis- 
content until in 1933 his Nazis were 
so powerful that they could not be 
kept out of office. On January 30, 
1933, Hitler was made Chancellor 
with a cabinet composed of leaders 
from several parties. A new election 
was called for March 5, 1933, and 
Hitler sought a way to rally the vot- 


ers behind the Nazis so that he could 
establish a one-party dic‘:torship. 
On February 27, the Gernt::n Reichs- 
tag (parliament) building was 
wrecked by fire. The Nazis accused 
the Communists of setting the fire 
and used this incident to rally sup- 
port in an election that gave Hitler 
complete control. Thereafter all op- 
position parties were ruthlessly 
crushed. Available evidence now in- 
dicates that the Reichstag fire was 
set by Nazis. 

After gaining control over the Ger- 
man people, Hitler carried out a 
purge of his Nazi party followers in 
1934 by shooting at least 75 whom 





Talburt in ke Y. World-Telegram 
TIGHTENING HIS GRIP? 


he accused of plotting against his re- 
gime. The “blood purge” of June 30, 
1934, occurred after Captain Ernst 
Roehm, leader of Hitler’s Nazi Storm 
Troopers (Brown Shirts) demanded 
that these semi-military groups be 
added to the Reichswehr. The Reichs- 
wehr opposed this, and in order to 
gain army support Hitler had Cap- 
tain Roehm, and other alleged “‘plot- 
ters’ wiped out. Since then, Hitler 
has rebuilt the Reichswehr in de- 
fiance of the peace treaty ending the 
World War, and al] Reichswehr offi- 
cers have sworn an oath of allegiance 
direct to him. Hitler restored the 
army’s old-time glory and now he 
has it under his direct contro]. The 
Storm Troopers, who helped him 
gain power, are no longer very im- 
portant. 

In surrendering all the political 
rights that people in democratic na- 
tions enjoy, Germans accepted Hit- 
ler’s promise that he would wipe out 
the shame of Germany’s World War 
defeat, and restore prosperity. Un- 
employment has been cut from 6,- 
000,000 to less than 1,000,000 mainly 
by spending huge sums on public 
works and armaments and putting 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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Working their way through high school? No, indeed, they’re Junior G-Men keeping 
their detective work under-cover. G-Men Nos. 1 and 2 (center) are the Mauch Twins. 


PENROD AND HIS TWIN BROTHER 
(Warner Bros. Directed by William 
McGann). 


No one can blame Rodney Bitts for 
telling his father and the police that 
he was bitten by Penrod Schofield’s 
dog and that Penrod “sicked’’ Duke 
on him. Of course, Penrod’s band of 
Junior G-men know Penrod didn’t 
do such a thing, but when they track 
down the real culprit, a boy named 
Danny, and his dog, even Vermin 
blinks his eyes. Danny and Penrod 
look enough alike to be twins. They 
are ...in private life, Billy and 
Bobby Mauch. 

By the time the police get the boys 
and their dogs straight, Rodney has 
disappeared mysteriously, after bi- 
cycling to a nearby town to perform 
the G-manly duty of releasing a car- 
rier pigeon. The pigeon returns to G- 
men headquarters (a barn) bringing 
a message, consisting of the letter 
“H” and the word “Bar,” torn from 
a candy wrapper. The police laugh at 
such a clue; but not so the Junior 
G-men! They head for the village of 
Bar Harbor, disguise their detective 
work under cover of selling maga- 
zines, rescue Rodney, and capture 
the gangsters who have kidnapped 
him. 

Some of the scenes in the G-men 
conclaves give the boys a chance to 
show their acting ability, but too 
much time is taken up with the adult 
Schofields-and-Bitts bickerings. The 
screen play by William Jacobs and 
Hugh Cummings is supposedly based 
on the Penrod stories, but the Booth 
Tarkington tang is noticeably lack- 
ing. 


FOLLOWING the FILMS 





OF HUMAN HEARTS (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. From the story, “Benefits 
Forgot,” by Honore Willsie Morrow, 


Directed by Clarence Brown). 


Now and then a film appears which 
make no pretensions to glamour and 
glitter but which, perhaps because of 
its simplicity, merits more superla- 
tives than all the magnificence Hol- 
lywood can muster. Such a film is 
Of Human Hearts. It is as simple and 
homespun as the people whose lives 


+ it concerns—a circuit-riding preach- 


er, his family and neighbors in an 
Ohio river town before the Civil 
war. And it presents a potent prob- 
lem in family life: How much does a 
boy owe to his parents? 

Preacher Ethan Wilkins (Walter 
Huston) is intolerant of his-son Ja- 
son’s interest in medical books, ‘par- 
ticularly when Jason borrows them 
from the town’s dissolute Doctor 
Shingle (Charles Coburn), and it is 
to his mother (Beulah Bondi) that Ja- 
son turns for understanding and love. 
When the boy and his father come to 
blows over Jason’s dislike of wearing 
the cast-off clothes of the parishion- 
ers (the congregation pay most of 
Preacher Wilkin’s salary in clothes 
and produce) Jason leaves home and 
goes to Baltimore to study medicine. 
Mrs. Wilkins sells her silverware and 
other valued possessions to keep her 
son in school, receiving in return 
only a few letters and one visit home 
from Jason, when his father dies. At 
the beginning of the Civil war Jason 
enlists in the medical corps. After 
long, lonely months, with no word 
from her son, Mrs. Wilkins writes to 
President Lincoln asking him to lo- 
cate her son—or his grave. Lincoln 
gives the matter his personal atten- 
tion and Jason learns a humble les- 
son in gratitude from a great man. 

The scene between President Lin- 
coln ‘(John Carradine) and Jason 


(Concluded on page 33) 


(Above) President Lincoln gives Dr. Jason Wilkins a talk on man’s ingratitude. 
(Below) Jason, as a boy, goes without supper for “talking back” to his father. 
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IME is getting short, to be sure. But it 
ieee too late to enter this contest and 
win your share of national and local prize 
awards. Remember, the contest closes March 
26, 1938. Essays must not exceed 300 words 
in length. 


For complete details, suggested subjects, 


Theweé sll line... 


=> to enter the National Life Insurance 


ESSAY CONTEST 


Plus local prizes and awards in many districts 









for High School Students 


\ National Cash Prizes Totalling 


$1,375.00 


and other important helpful information, 


and the rules of the contest, see the eight- 
page announcement in the January 22nd 
issue of “Scholastic.” If you are unable to 
obtain a copy of this announcement, write: 
The National Association of Life Under- 
writers, 1 1 West 42nd Street, New York,N.Y. 





IMPORTANT: The eight-page an- 
nouncement in the January 22nd 
issue of “Scholastic” —(also the one- 
page announcement in the February 
12th issue)—contained a list of Un- 
derwriters Associations which are 
sponsoring the Essay Contest locally 
—in many instances offering addi- 
tional prizes. 











PRIZES 


FIRST PRIZE . . . $250.00 
SECOND PRIZE . . . . $200.00 
THIRD PRIZE. . . . . $100.00 
FOURTH PRIZE. . . . $75.00 
NEXT TEN PRIZES. . . $50.00 
NEXT TEN PRIZES. . . $25.00 
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In the second picture, Sarullo of Man- 
hattan College (N. Y.) is letting go 
with one hand. This type of shot is 4 
favorite among Southern and West- 
ern teams. In the East, the best ac- 
cepted style of shooting from the field 
is with two hands on the ball. Sarullo’s 
shot was made against Temple Uni- 
versity, which won 45-38. i 

During Christmas week, the Gophers 
of the University of Minnesota swept 





into New York and walloped Long fc 
+ Island University and New York Uni- r 
versity. The third picture is a scene H 
from the L. I. U. game. Torgoff of tk 
L. I. U. is getting way off his feet in al 
good form to lay one up off his finger- J 


tips. The ball will be dropped through 








the hoop cleanly, as the angle from th 
which the player is shooting is too W 
sharp to make a bank shot practical. G 
Another example of excellent form pl 
is shown in the fourth picture. Bloom C 
of Temple is laying the ball up from co 
in front against Manhatton College. ar 
‘ D: 
pc 
1  - © ple ed 
College Basketball Prevys: Bi 
x e? ; 
O HUGE Madison Square Garden a 


in New York City come the best f s sp 
college basketball teams in the coun- p 

try to play the cream of the local 
fives. The games are played under 
ideal conditions: a large, light-col- 
ored wooden floor, glass backboards or 
banks so that spectators at the ends of 
the arena miss none of the action, two 
electric scoreboards that can be seen 
by everybody, and a group of large 
clocks that register every second of 
time. So well is the floor lighted that 
the Scholastic photographer was able 
to take these shots without the aid of 
a flashlight. 

Picture No. 1 shows a College of 
the City of New York player hook- 
passing to the side against Stanford’s 
zone defense. The great Hank Luisetti 
(7) is taking things easy in the back- 
ground. Stanford won this game 45-42. 
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Following the Films 
(Concluded from page 30) 


Wilkins (James Stewart) is one of 
rare dramatic forcefulness. The char- 
acterization of Lincoln dominates the 
scene, but the boy’s first full realiza- 
tion of the debt he owes his mother 
is a strong climax. 

It is difficult to imagine a finer cast 
for the production—from the major 
roles to the “bit” players. Walter 
Huston and Beulah Bondi give to 
their roles of the itinerant preacher 
and wife a telling sincerity, and 
James Stewart follows ‘through on 
the characterization of the strong- 
willed boy played, as a youth, by 
Gene Reynolds. Guy Kibbee as the 
proprietor of the village store and 
Charley Grapewin as an old settler 
contribute their share of comedy, 
and Charles Coburn’s portrayal of 
Dr. Shingle is one of the finest sup- 
porting characterizations of the year. 

In the capable hands of Clarence 
Brown, director, it is a fine contribu- 
tion to the growing list of period 
films which recreate the pioneer 
spirit of America. 








Germany’s Armed Camp 
(Concluded from page 29) 


men in “labor camps.” But labor unions 
have been destroyed, workers no long- 
er can strike, and wages are very low, 
while taxes on incomes have increased 
from 17.6 to 25 per cent. The German 
Four Year Plan to achieve “self-suffi- 
ciency” and develop substitute (ersatz) 
materials, has burdened the German 
people and placed industry under the 
most rigorous Nazi control. “Cannon 
before butter” is the Nazi slogan. New 
orders appear daily limiting the use of 
some raw material so that it can be 
conserved for armaments. 

One company making baby car- 
Tiages attached a tag saying it could 
not be responsible for damages be- 
cause of the character of materials. The 
secret political police prosecuted the 
firm for “statements injurious to the 
state.” A chicken farmer advertised 
that he must sell 300 hens because of 
lack of fodder. He was jailed for his 
crime. The German people tolerate 
these conditions because they have ac- 
cepted Hitler’s explanation that sacri- 
fices must be made for the “State.” 

And lest the people think too much 
of their own condition, Hitler provides 
New excitements to keep their minds 
occupied. Before he came to power he 
blamed the Jews for most of Germany’s 
troubles and his vicious anti-Semitic 
drive has forced thousands to leave the 
country. He has also dramatized Ger- 
many’s alliances with Italy and Japan, 
demanded the return of colonies she 
lost during the Wor!d War, and threat- 
ened a “push to the East.” The whole 
Nation is an “armed camp” and war- 
time excitement prevails. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The colleges listed on this page invite YOU to know more about 
life and study in their schools. Choose a college that will most 
suitably fit your personality and at the same time best serve 
your career. The presidents of these colleges will weleome cor- 
respondence with you. Catalogues will be sent upon request. 





BRADLEY COLLEGE, Peoria, Illinois. Co-edu- 
cational. Established 1897. Cosmopolitan stu- 
dent body from 31 states and 3 foreign 
countries. New dormitories for Women. 
Besides liberal arts courses, departments in 
Art, Music, Home Economics, Business 
Administration, Public Administration, En- 
gineering, Nursing, Secretarial, Pre-legal, 
Pre-medical, Journalism, Dramatics, Indus- 
trial Arts. Intercollegiate and intramural 
athletics, band, orchestra, chorus, A Capella 
Choir. Attractive campus, fourteen build- 
ings. Write for catalogue and illustrated 
bulletin. Dr. Frederic R. Hamilton, Pres. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Dr. 
Donald J. Cowling, Pres. Est. 1866. Co-ed. 
Courses in LAS. Beautiful 800-acre campus 
overlooks Cannon River and picturesque 
valley of George Huntington Lyman Me- 
morial Lakes. Full athletic facilities: Laird 
Athletic Field for Men and Bell Athletic 
Field for Women. Outstanding library of 
about 115,500 volumes. Complete dramatic 
workshop and Little Theatre, student pub- 
lications, extensive music program, free 
placement bureau for students. 
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COLORADO COLLEGE’ at Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Dr. Thurston Davies, President. A lib- 
eral arts college of the West offers graduate 
and undergraduate courses in Outdoor 
Sciences, Mathematics, History and the 
Social Sciences, including Education and 
Psychology, Language, Literature and the 
Fine Arts, with emphasis on Drama, Music 
and the Plastic Arts, in conjunction with 
the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. 
Economics Seminars—Summer Courses. 


ELMHURST COLLEGE, Elmhurst, Illinois, 8 
miles west of Chicago. Co-ed. Lib. Arts with 
pre-professional programs. Member North 
Central Ass'n. Emphasizes application of 
knowledge and Christian principles to mod- 
ern problems. Frequent field trips to Chi- 
cago. Strong Division of Social Sciences. 
Project plan in Chemistry. Wide student 
interest in current issues, dramatics, music, 
language clubs, intra-mural sports. -Demo- 
cratic life, no fraternities. Cost: $475 to 
$550. Dr. Timothy Lehmann, President. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE, Jacksonville, Illinois, Dr. 
H. Gary Hudson, President. Established i829, 
oldest college in Ilinois, in midst of Lincoln 
country, thirty-five miles west of Spring- 
field, two hours north of St. Louis. Co-ed. 
Liberal Arts, preparation for professional 
schools. Fully accredited by all Universities. 
fxtensive program of activities—dramatics, 
debate, inter- -collegiate and intramural 
athletics, glee clubs, band, journalistic ex- 
perience, literary societies, social life. Costs 
moderate, 


ee 


MILLSAPS COLLEGE at Jackson, Miss. Est. 
1892. Accredited by all regional and na- 
tional agencies. Liberal arts and pre-voeca- 
tional. In five years Milisaps graduates re- 
ceived $50,000 in scholarships at graduate 
and professional schools. Vital student life 
expressed in athletic, debate, musical and 
social organizations. All college expense for 
fees and board, $350.00 to $400.00. Climate 
in the gulf coast region mild but stimu- 
lating. For infor. write D. M. Key, Pres. 


MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR 
(Belton, Tex.) 

FOR 93 years a Liberal Arts college for wo- 
men. Unlimited opportunity for cultural 
advancement and individual growth—train- 
ing in leadership afforded by campus organi- 
zations. Delightful program of recreational, 
athletic and social activities—Ideal dormi- 
tory life with young women of charm and 
refinement. Pleasant climate. Direct queries 
to Pres. Gordon G. Singleton, Box 21 
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MORAVIAN SEMINARY and COLLEGE at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. America’s oldest Boarding 
School for Girls. Beautiful nine-acre campus. Attrac- 
tive buildings and equipment. SEMINARY for girls 
8 to 18. College preparatory and practical courses. 
Separate Junior Schoo! for + 6 to 14, COLLEGE 
for Women. Four-year A.B., degrees, certifi- 
ate courses; Fine and Applied Arts, Secretarial, 
Dramatics, Music, Laboratory technician. All sports 

~Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Swimming, Riding, 
Archery. Specify catalog desired. Box L. Edwin 
J. Heath, President. 
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TUSCULUM COLLEGE at Greeneville Tennes- 
see, Dr Charles A. Anderson, President, Es- 
tablished 1794. Co-ed. Courses offered in 
Liberal Arts, including piano, organ, voice 
and home economics. Tusculum’s Scale of 
Diagnosis of Personality and Plan of Self- 
Study lead to maximum self-development. 
Athletics for all. Dramatics, glee clubs, or- 
chestra, radio, polity, pre-medical and other 
clubs. Limited enrollment. Attractive cam- 
pus of 125 acres, 12 miles from Great Smoky 
Mountains. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI at Coral Gables, Fla. 
Dr. Bowman Foster Ashe, Pres. Est. 1925. 
Co-ed. Offers courses in Lib. Arts, Educ., 
Bus. Ad., Music and Law. Well known for 
its 70-piece Student Band and Symphony 
Orch. Inter-collegiate athletic competition 
in football, boxing, wrestling, swimming, 
tennis and golf. Students enrolled from 39 
states. Wide range of student activities. 
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WASHINGTON COLLEGE at Chestertown, Md. 
Dr. Gilbert W. Mead, Pres. Est. 1782 as col- 
lege froma pre-revolutionary academy. First 
chartered college in Md.; 10th oldest in UV. S. 
Many noted alumni. George Washington, 
one of the founders, received LL.D. 1789. 
Co-educational since 1891. Enrollment strict- 
ly limited to 300. not more than one-third 
women. Historic, beautiful surroundings, 
small classes; excellent facilities. A.B. and 
B.S. degrees; pre-professional courses, 


Grade-A accreditment. Full program of -=tu- 
dent activities. 


WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, Westminster, 
Maryland. Dr. Fred G. Holloway, President. 
Est. 1867. Co-ed. Perfectly loc ated in high- 
lands of Maryland, 28 miles from Baltimore, 
58 from Washington. A 99 acre campus of un- 
excelled beauty. A liberal arts college with 
limited enrollment. Courses arranged for 
those expecting to enter professional or 
technical schools. xcellent departments of 
education, music aud business administra- 
tion. A school] that is small, intimate and 
selective, with emphasis on student guid- 
ance. First co-educational schoo] south of 
the Mason-Dixon line. 
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Out of Defeat 


(Continued from page 5) 


camp. It was a Virginian reveille which 
woke the foe. 

“Charge!” 

“Come on, Willy Penn McNab!” 

The young Lieutenant-Colonel was 
away, at the head of his men. Will 
Findlay dashed alongside. His sharp 
eyes searched for Beaujeu. He was sure 
that Beaujeu would dedicate himself to 
the task of killing Washington. The 
sky brightened on the French giving 
ground. In the clearer light*Will spied 
Beaujeu. The feathered Frenchman 
was leading a band of Indians through 
the melee, and fighting his way te the 
spot where the battle raged thickest 
about the tall outstanding figure of 
Washington. 

“Press on, Virginia!” 

Washington was face to face with 
the commandant now, engaging him 
with his sword. 

“Surrender. Give up your sword, 
Sir,” he cried, thrusting. 

“Give it to him in his heart!” Beau- 
jeu screamed, his face a flame of hate 
and fury, as he leaped toward Wash- 
ington with uplifted tomahawk. 

Will yelled; and, swinging Willy 
Penn McNab with all his force, he 
struck Beaujeu on the head and 
knocked him to the ground. He was 
rushing forward, knife in hand, when 
a blow from a tomahawk struck him 
down. He did not see the Indians res- 
cue their idol and, disdaining all com- 


mands, flee away into the forest with 
him. He came to only in time to see 
the last of the enemy making off to the 
westward. The rout of the French was 
complete. 

“Ye got a vict’ry today, George. And 
not a scratch on ye?” he said faintly, 
hours later, lying on his friend’s 
blanket. 

“I feared you were done for, Will,” 
Washington said, closing his hand over 
the boy’s. “Yes. We won! Thanks to 
what I learned from you. Frontier war- 
fare isn’t taught in the books I’ve stud- 
ied. We’re building a fort here, Will.” 

“Aye, ’tis a necessity, if ye’re goin’ 
to keep on after Fort Duquesne.” 

“You’ve named it, Will!” he laughed. 
“And Fort Necessity it shall be called!” 

On coming to Will had been sur- 
prised, and greatly annoyed to find 
himself badly wounded, and almost 
drained of blood. 

“Will,” Washington said to him one 
hot’summer day, “the more I think 
about the Ohio, and its value to the 
French the less hopeful I am of our 
staying here. I believe that they are 
concentrating in force at the Forks, 
meaning to overrun this whole terri- 
tory. It’s an army we need, Will. And 
so I wrote the Governor. But how soon 
can he send troops?” 

The answer came that very evening. 
Washington’s messenger stepped out of 
the woods into the clearing. There was 
no need to ask why he had returned 
without fulfilling his errand. On every 
side French and Indians rose up, out 


of the ground, it seemed. The fort with 
its little garrison was surrounded. 
There was desultory firing but no one 
could doubt the end. 

“That’s not the men from Le Boeuf,” 
said Will. His darting eyes saw no ser- 
pentine Beaujeu. He hoped heartily 
that Beaujeu was dead. “What’ll ye do, 
George?” Then he added, practically, 
“Whatever ye do, they’ll have our 
fort.” 

“Yes,” said Washington. His brows 


: were drawn together, his face was 


pale. Here again was defeat; and, add- 
ed to it, was the humiliation of surren- 
der. “We might fight till all of us were 
dead or captured. But a commander 
has no right to throw his men’s lives 
away for nothing.” He walked heavily, 
he seemed an older man, as he went to 
parley with the French commander. 

“We'll march out in the morning,” 
was all he said when he came back 
through the dusk. 

“And George Washington surren- 
dered his fort to the French and then 
he went off home on the Fourth of 
July—” Will wrote in his diary, mak- 
ing on his beaver skin the scratches 
which recorded one of history’s little 
jokes. 

““Now, George, talk no more of de- 
feats and surrenders!” The Governor 
was emphatic, with voice and fist. “Out 
of defeat comes the secret of victory. 
If the other colonies had joined with 
Virginia, seeing their danger and their 
duty, you’d have had an army, and 

(Continued on page 36) 














All royalty free. No props, no costumes necessary—only 
one rehearsal. Ideal for mock or real troadcast in class, 
assembly, local station, the PTA, and at home. 


BRING THE DRIVE OF RADIO 


INTO YOUR SCHOOL WITH 


Scholastic’s Handbook for Amateur Broad- 
easters . . . and Scholastic’s Radio Plays 


“The new Handbook for Radio Broadcasters is sound, sensible, and stimulating. It contains effective suggestions for 
solving radio production problems, and, since broadcasting is an art to be learned only by doing, this ‘how-to-do’ 
manual with its wealth of dependable information, should be in the hands of every teacher and student. Its wide circu- 
lation will do much to bring the use of radio to bear upon education among school groups and other amateur broad- 
casters.”"—(Miss) Blanche 1oung, Director of Radio Activities, Indianapolis Public Schools, Radio Lecturer and Instructor, 
Indiana University Extension and Purdue University. 
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these are only a few of the dramatic stories. 
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COACHES 


FAMOUS 


EXPLAIN THEIR TRAINING 


RULES TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 





——— 






HEN an athlete selects 

a beverage as part of 
his training diet, he wants one 
that will be high in caloric con- 
tent; one that will keep him 
lean and one that will help his 
"wind." He may not be able 
to get all of these things in 
the same beverage, but he 
can obtain the best features easily by a wise selec- 
tion of his drinks at meal time. 

Milk, beverages made with milk, and fruit juice 
drinks that are naturally well sweetened with sugar, 
are the best drinks for an athlete. 

While milk alone is rich in most of the food values 
felt to be most needed in building the body, it does 
not contain iron. Mixing milk to make a cereal bev- 
erage, or adding chocolate flavored amplifiers, 
increases the food value and in the use of the latter 
assures a rich supply of not only iron, but also 
Vitamin D, Calcium and Phosphorus. Partially 
skimmed milk or buttermilk should be substituted 


DEAN CROMWELL 
Head Track Coach 
Univ. of Southern Cal. 


for whole milk and the average 
age athlete may safely con- 
sume a glass with each meal. 

Elimination of carbonic acid 
from the body is a chemical 
action that can be aided by 
the selection of soda-like 
compounds which are found 
most abundantly in all fruits 
and vegetables. It is the presence of carbonic acid 
that makes an athlete "winded," and alkaline fruit 
drinks like orangeade are a benefit in ridding the 
system of the "smoke" produced rapidly in the 
body when one engages in a football game or a 
race. Orangeade, lemonade, orange or pineapple 
juice, or any type of fruit juice well sweetened 
should be used freely at meal times as their car- 
bonates will aid the wind and help to produce speed 
and endurance. 

Stimulating beverages, such as coffee, should 


not be used. Alcohol in any form is strictly on the 
"don't" list. 
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Are you Studying 
Latin, French 
or Spanish? 





If so, you, like thousands of other 
students, are doubtlessly having many 
difficulties in reading the original 
language texts due to the unfamiliar 
sentence constructions and verb forms. 


We can help you by supplying you 
with the same book translated into Eng- 
lish. You will find this as valuable an aid 
as your dictionary or notes. We can pro- 
vide you with an accurate and authentic 
book that will be as simple and enjoyable 
to read as a best seller. Prices $ .75 up. 


Write today for a complete, free 
catalog listing over 1,000 titles. 


THE TRANSLATION 
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COMBINED EDITION, 65c per 
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Single Subscriptions: 


COMBINED EDITION (yearly 
only) $2.00. 
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Out of Defeat 


(Continued from page 34) 


success. But they’re asleep to the peril. 
Drowsy with jealous suspicions of one 
another! No unity! George, Unity— 
Unity—remember that word. There’s 
no security without it. Now, I’ve told 
you I’ve got the King to send a British 
force. You’ll be on the staff of General 
Braddock. And you'll be his most valu- 
ble adviser, for he’s ignorant of Indian 
warfare.” js 

So in the hot July days of 1755, “next 
summer,” Will Findlay came upon a 
host of redcoats as well as colonial 
militia, and -deerskin shirts, wagons 
and cannon, toiling down the bank of 
the Monongahela. He brought news 
which caused Washington to hasten 
with him to General Braddock. 

“Sir,” Washington said, “you have 
thought me foolishly alarmed when I 
have told you how French and Indians 
fight in our forests, from ambush. And 
you have rejected all advice about 
using frontier scouts. Here is one of the 
best scouts in the wilderness, Will 
Findlay. Let him tell you what he has 
seen.” 

“You Colonials lack regular army 
training,” Braddock answered, with an 
unamiable expression. It was plain 
that he resented the intrusion. “But Ill 
condescend to hear this ragamuffin, 
since you have thought him a fit person 
to present to your commanding offi- 
cer.” Lightning flashed from Washing- 
ton’s eyes, but he stifled the anger that 
surged up in him at the contemptuous 
tone and words. 

“Well, Mr. Braddock—” Will began. 

“General Braddock!” the general 
thundered at him. 

“As I was sayin’,” Will went on. 
“Along the way ye’re goin’, across the 
river, there’s something looks like 
brush and earth mounds. Awful nat- 
ural lookin’ ’tis, too. But I’m fair con- 
vinced ’tis piled up there by the French. 
If so, there’s plenty French and Injuns 
behind it. Aye, and in“all the woods 
around, too, Mr. Braddock.” 

“General Braddock,” Washington 
pleaded. “I beg of you to halt and send 
scouts!” Braddock turned his back and 
then moved away. 

“Will, perhaps you’re to be with me 
in yet another defeat,” Washington 
said. He rode off to give what warning 
he could to his own Virginians. Will 
found his brother John Findlay among 
the wagoners, and was introduced to 
another wagon driver, a friend John 
had made on the march, a young man 
about twenty years old. 

“Daniel Boone’s from North Caro- 
lina, Will. I’ve been tellin’ him about 
the Old Fields. He wants me to guide 
him on the way there.” 

“If we come alive out of this, John, 
we'll go to Kentake together.” Boone 
shook Will’s hand. The wagons toiled 
on in the rear and crossed the river. 
The open space was filled with the 
troops. At the head of his regulars 
Braddock rode; and they ran forward 
with him to crash through that too nat- 
ural- looking underbrush. As they 


a thunder of rifle fire broke upon them 
from behind it, and from the woods on 
their flanks. Every tree and rock 
belched fire. Militia and regulars fel] 
like dry leaves from a beech tree in the 
fall winds. Some British officers strug. 
gled back through the confusion, bear. 
ing their general, mortally wounded, 
Indians surrounded the wagons, yell- 
ing and waving their scalping knives, 

“Cut the traces and jump on a horse,” 
John cried to his brother. Boone 
slashed a horse free and leaped on its 
back. John Findlay fled on one of his 
own horses after him. But Will did not 
follow. He turned back into the brush 
and on to the field again, looking for 
Washington. 

George Washington was not hard to 
find that day. He ranged the whole 
field, reckless of danger; though his tall 
figure on horseback made him a ready 
target for every foeman’s rifle. Shots 
spangled about him, but none touched 
him. He could do nothing with the reg. 
ulars. They were bewildered by the 
loss of their commander, and their 
morale was shattered by the first vic- 
torious impact of savagery. They broke 
and fled; fled blindly in a strange land. 
In fleeing, they fell, for their bright 
coats drew fire from every quarter of 
the enemy. But Washington rallied his 
own Virginians, gathered the scattered 
men into a unit, kindled them with 
new courage from the unwavering 
flame of his own. Frontier militiamen 
from the other colonies swung to him, 
and their own officers with them, as if 
this twenty-three-year-old junior offi- 
cer were General of the force now that 
Braddock had passed. The battle was 
a rout; the French were completely 
victorious. But the colonial troops, in- 
vigorated with new stamina and spon- 
taneously unified by their glorious en- 
thusiasm for one brave man, turned 
and gave battle again and again, in 
such fashion that the foe did not pur- 
sue their retreat. 

Will Findlay found, at last, the man 
he sought. In the thick, leafy branches 
of an elm on the river’s brink, Beaujeu 
crouched, waiting his chance at Wash- 
ington as the Virginians retreated un- 
der his branch, firing, on their way to 
the water. He was too intent on his own 
business to see or hear Will who 
climbed another tree, speedy as a 
squirrel. Holding Willy Penn McNab 
firmly in his left armpit, Will Findlay 
leaped to the bough above Beaujeu. 
The Frenchman was aiming down at 
Washington who was almost beneath 
him when his tree shook over him. He 
turned involuntarily to look up. Will 
swung his rifle butt against the half- 
turned head. Beaujeu crumpled and 
went hurtling into the river. 


Fighting furiously, foot by foot, inch 
by inch, the defeated army cut its way 
out of that blind alley of slaughter; 
and carried its maimed with it. Weary, 
faint from hunger and wounds, yet 
with a sense of exaltation that persist- 
ed and surmounted depression ani 
physical distress, the men reach 
Great Meadows, the scene of Washing- 
ton’s first victory and only surrendet. 
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Here they halted and buried the body 
of Braddock. 

“Well, George,” said Will. “Ye and 
me we know this spot! I’ve no love for 
it!” 

“Nor I, Will. You’ll leave me soon, I 
suppose, as usual?” His smile was a 


grave one. 
“Oh, aye, I'll have to help John at 
tradin’ — when I find him! But I’ve 


faith he got safe away. And his friend, 
Daniel Boone, too.” 

“What’s that?” Washington rose 
hastily, and Will was quickly after 
him. The men, forming by companies, 
each from a colony, swept by his tent, 
calling Washington’s name. 

He saluted; and turned, crimson, be- 
cause so much was made of him for so 
little! These men were young—many 
of his own age and less—ardent and 
brave, loving high courage—they had 
seen a shining valor and honor before 
which their petty sectional jealousies 
fled away like wraiths. They carried 
the name of George Washington home 
with them to every quarter. In their 
splendid enthusiasm for him was the 
seed of American unity, which would 
flower about him a score of years later 
when all the colonies would accept his 
leadership. 

Out of defeat— 

“Good-bye, George.” Will stretched 
out his hand and Washington grasped 
it. 

“IT owe you a great deal, Will,” he 
said. 

“It may be so, George. But me and 
Willy Penn McNab’s had a grand time 
with ye. Give our greetin’s to Mr. Din- 
widdie.” He went off about his business 
happily. He was not even tempted to 
tell Washington how he had twice 
saved his life from Beaujeu, and at 
great risk to his own. 

*K * * 


One night, fourteen years later, Will 
Findlay and his brother John halted 
their small trading caravan at Daniel 
Boone’s cabin on the Yadkin. Boone 
longed to see Kentake—or Kentucky, 
as we know it—and Findlay told him 
how to find the way in, through Cum- 
berland Gap. This was their first re- 
union since their chance meeting as 
fellow teamsters at Braddock’s Defeat. 
In April, five years later still, 1775, the 
first pioneers traveled through the Gap 
by the road Boone had opened to 
Boonesborough in the first American 
West. One month later, representa- 
tives from all the colonies, meeting in 
unity, appointed Colonel George Wash- 
ington of Virginia to be general and 
head of the Continental forces. They 
all knew him, from his own youth and 
theirs, when he put new heart in them 
and a song of praise in their souls, in a 
dark day of depression and defeat. So, 
in the same year, a month apart, one 
man who had been at Braddock’s De- 
feat came to lead in the creation of the 
American Nation, and another opened 
the way for its westward expansion. 

Reprinted from The Boy Scouts Year 
Book, by permission of the editor, and 
Appleton-Century, publishers. 
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“Our Underwood 


Portables 


are Swell,” 


say The Mauch Twins, Stars of Warner Bros. Picture, | 
PENROD AND HIS TWIN BROTHER / 


AKE a cue from Billy and 
Bobby Mauch and get a 


new easy-writing Underwood 





Billy and Bobby, the busy Mauch Twins, 
know theadvantages of the Underwood Port- 
able. They use it not only in keeping up 
with their studies but in handling their large 
volume of fan mail. Anyone who can write 
can type on an Underwood! 
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Portable to help on your writing 
assignments, to give you more 
time for play or work of other kinds, to 
draw down better school marks. 

Don’t hesitate with the thought that 
you simply can’t operate an Under- 
wood. Anyone who can write can do 
that. And don’t hesitate at the cost. You 
can get a new Underwood Portable 
for as little as $1.00 a week. 

Another thing: If you make sure that 
your Portable is an Underwood you'll 








be guaranteeing yourself the plus values 
that all Underwoods offer due to vol- 
ume production in the world’s largest 
typewriter factory. See your local Under- 
wood Dealer or mail the coupon today. 


Portable Typewriter Division, UNDERWOOD 
ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY . . Typewriters 
«- Accounting Machines. . Adding Machines . . Carbos 
Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies... One Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. * Sales and Service Everywhere. 


$ oo WEEKLY You can buy an Underwood 


Portable on terms as low as $1.00 a week. 

There are five Underwood Portables from 

which to select. Prices range from $39.50 upward 

including carrying case. See your neighborhood 

UNDERWOOD PORTABLE DEALER or MAIL 
COUPON! 





UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FisHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send complete information about 
Underwood Portables on easy payment plan, 


Your Name. 
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__ State. 
Copyright 1938, Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER SPEEDS THE WORLD’S BUSINESS 
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Just find 
10 mistakes 
in this picture 

















WE SELL 
PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 

















Read These Rules Carefully 


1, Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 
2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a completed sentence totaling 25 words 
or less, starting with the words, “Planters 
Peanuts ‘hit the spot’ because”... 
3. Each contestant may submit more than 
one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 
Peanut with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the label on the wrapper 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of first page 
write your name, age, home address, city and 
state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

19th Floor, 250 East 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, April 23, 1938. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5, Prizes will be awarded to those submit- 

ting correct lists of 10 mistakes in the 
picture, and whose statements are considered 
most accurate and suitable for advertising 
and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic, May 28, 1938 issue. 
In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a 
prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 








Therough Instruction 
Caultred home life 
e HEALTH- 

FULLY lo- 


cated in Allegheny foot-hills, this 
well-established preparatory school 
attracts discriminating patronage. 
Sympathetic teacher-student rela- 
tionship. Graduates succeed in lead- 
ing colleges. Business Adm. Dept. 
Sports, golf course, gym, pool. In- 
dividual courses of study for boys, 
10 to 21. 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL 
Box 57, Saltsburg, Pa. 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION—GIRLS 
College of 
Physical Education 


SARGENT vexssrexcess 


Of Boston University. 57th yr. 4-year degree course. Unusual 
camp instruction. In cultural, educational center. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann. Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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is the most vivid story 
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LAUGHS 


Sounds Swell! 


_ During conferences prior to the film. 
ing of “The Goldwyn Follies” Samuel 
Goldwyn conferred with George Bal- 
anchine, ballet master. 

“What kind of dances are you go- 
ing to give us?” asked Mr. Goldwyn. 

“It’s hard to explain,” said Mr. Bal- 
anchine, but decided to try it. “Do you 
know Major?” 

Mr. G. nodded. 

“Do you know Minor?” Again Mr, 
G. nodded. 

“Well,” Balanchine went on, “in this 
dance, Major crosses Minor, Minor 
crosses Major, and from then on the 
movement is Major, Major, Minor, Mi- 
nor, Minor, Major and so on. It’s a 
classic.” 

Mr. Goldwyn listened attentively, 
At the conclusion of this explanation, 
he jumped up from his desk, shook 
Balanchine’s hand and exclaimed, “I 
like it.”—George Ross in New York 
World-Telegram. 


A parrot was sitting in the salon of 
a luxurious liner watching a magician 
do tricks. The magician served no- 
tice that he was now going to do a 
trick never before accomplished. He 
pulled up his sleeves and proceeded 
to make a few fancy gestures. Just at 
that moment the ship’s boilers blew 
up. Five minutes later, as the parrot 
came to, floating on a piece of drift- 
wood, he muttered: “Very clever, very 
clever!”—West Point Pointer. 


Short Subject 


The height and depth in brief salu- 
tations was reached recently when 
two girls greeted each other on Broad- 
way, as follows: 

“Hit” 

“ *L.o!” 


“What do you think would go well 
with my purple and green golf socks?” 
“Hip boots.”—West Point Pointer. 


An eloping young couple from Syden- 
ham 
Found that father had strictly for- 
bydenham, 
But the young lady knew 
That he dare not pursue— 
For she’d pinched all his trousers and 
hydenham. 
—Exchange. 
. 


Writer: “How much board will you 
charge me for a few weeks while I 
gather material for my new country 
novel?” 

Hiram: “Five dollars a week unless 
we have to talk dialect. That’s $8 
extra.”—Widow. 
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The Columnists 


are Coming — 


by MARGARET MARSHALL 


to The Nation in 
a series of columns 


The leading newspaper commentators and 
their role in today’s journalism—their tech- 
niques, their individual appeal, and their 
effectiveness as “molders of public opinion” 
—will be discussed by Miss Marshall in a 
readable and illuminating series beginning 
with the issue of February 26 of The Nation. 
From among the most widely read of the 
current columnists Miss Marshall will 


present: 


Eleanor Roosevelt 
General Hugh S. Johnson 
Westbrook Pegler 

Walter Lippmann 
Dorothy Thompson 
Heywood Broun 

Dale Carnegie 

Mark Sullivan 


Mail the coupon below immediately to be sure of read- 
ing Miss Marshall’s complete series on the columnists. 


THE NATION 


Introductory Order Form 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


20 VESEY STREET 


8-2-26 


Please enter my introductory subscription to The Nation for 13 weeks 
for the dollar which is enclosed. 
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Extra Postage: Foreign, 25c; Canadian, 13c 














LAST CALL ror 


PACKAGE DESIGNS 
WITH *380.00 
IN CASH PRIZES 





BAKER’S CHOCOLATE & COCOA 
PRIZES FOR GROUP 1 Sponsors NEW DIVISION of 14th 


$50, $25 and $15 and 20 prizes Annual Scholastic Awards 
of $5.00 in cash for a package 
design for any Confectionery or 
Chocolate product. 


OU have less than a month to get your entries in 

for the Package Design Division of the 14th 

Annual Scholastic Awards. Entries must be in the 
hands of the jury by March 20th, 1938. 

The sponsor of the awards, General Foods, makers 


PRIZES FOR GROUP 2 of Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa, is glad to give young 


$50, $25, $15 and 20 prizes of artists an opportunity of testing their ability in this 
$5.00 in cash for a package de- important field. For the best designs there are 46 cash 
sign for any Grocery product. prizes and the chance of attaining national recogni- 
tion when the entries are put on display. 


What to do 
A FAMOUS PACKAGE THAT Visit grocery and confectionery stores and select 


packages you think can be improved in attractiveness 
CARRIES A GREAT PRODUCT aad selling appeal. Or, if you wish, you may design 
= an original package. We suggest that you discuss the 

AKER’S COCOA has ‘ ‘ 
: contest with your art instructor. You do not have to 

been the leading co- 

coa for more than a hun- confine yourself to the packages of the sponsor of the 
dred years. It actually awards, General Foods—your choice will in no way 
Siennt aiien, atepatnes. affect your chance of winning. Awards will be pub- 


Walter Baker & Co. also i a i 
makes a famous line of _ lished in the May 7th issue of Scholastic. 


chocolate bars of the same You will find many good suggestions in the re- 
high quality. The name ' ; A . 
prints of Longyear’s articles on Container Design. 


“Baker’s” means the high- 
est standard of quality | Sent free on request. Address: 


in cocoa and chocolate. 











Art Department, General Foods 
Battle Creek, Michigan 





BAKER’S CHOCOLATE fj and COCOA 











